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THE VOCABULARIES OF JUVENILE BOOKS: 
er the many characteristics of a book which make 


it suitable to be recommended to a given individual is 

its vocabulary. If the individual knows the meaning of 

no word in it, he surely will not read iffor pleasure. If each page 
of, say, 300 words contains 8 or 10 whose meanings he does not 
know, the probability is very great that he will not read it for 
pleasure. Other things being equal, his enjoyment will diminish 
with every such frustration beyond a very few. Persons will, of 
course, differ according to their tastes and habits; but in most 
persons two or more frustrations per page of 300 words will ex- 
ert a negative force which must be overcome by other qualities 
in the book or by effort in the reader, if he is to continue reading. 
It is therefore desirable to know the general nature and diffi- 
culty of the vocabulary of any book and to use this knowledge 
as one determinant of recommendations; and all competent li- 
brarians consider this in their examination of books. An intelli- 
gent person’s judgment of the difficulty of the vocabulary of a 
book from reading it is fairly trustworthy if the book is at or 
above his level. The number of words which he himself does not 
know or which strike him as rather hard words then is a fairly 
adequate and very emphatic measure. But if the book is much 
below his level, so that no word strikes him as hard, it is psycho- 


* The work on which this article is based was aided by a grant from the Carnegie 
Corporation and by workers provided by the CWA. 
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logically impossible for him to estimate the difficulty of the vo- 
cabulary unless he has special knowledge and uses special tech- 
niques of observation and record. There is abundant evidence 
(some of which will be presented later in this article) that au- 
thors do not know the difficulty of the words in the books which 
they write, and that teachers do not know the difficulty of the 
words in the textbooks which they select for use at this or that 
level of education. 

A systematic inquiry into the vocabularies of library books 
will be profitable. It will provide knowledge of what to expect 
in typical books; it may demonstrate the need of more adequate 
knowledge of this feature of books than even the most expert 
judge or critic now has; it may suggest convenient ways of sat- 
isfying this need. Similar but less extensive inquiries in the case 
of “‘readers” and other textbooks produced a notable improve- 
ment in the selection, and even in the production, of these in- 
struments of instruction. So we may hope that the inquiry will 
benefit library practice, and even the preparation of books for 
special groups such as the average ten-year-old boy, the immi- 
grant, the adult of ordinary intelligence and education, and the 
like. 

I have made the beginning of such an inquiry by measuring 
the vocabulary of samples of approximately 40,000 words each 
from many sources, especially from books recommended for 
children’s reading. The measurement consists in counting how 
many of the different words found in the entire 40,000 are out- 
side of (I) the first 2,500 of the Thorndike List of 10,0007 and 
inside of (II) the next 2,500 of that list, or (III) the next 2,262 of 
that list, or (IV) the next 2,738 of that list, or (V) outside the 
10,000. Words in Group V are classified as Va if they are not 


2 The Thorndike List of 10,000 begins with the words most used, such as a, the, fo, in. 
At the end of the first 2,500 are such words as abroad, adopt, afford. At the end of the 
next 2,500 are such words as abolish, abound, accommodate, acorn. The next 2,262, those 
in Group III, extend on through words such as adjective, admirer, allay. The last 2,738 
end in such words as adoration, aluminum, and apprehensive. It thus gives words 
ranked in fairly close correspondence to their frequency of occurrence in the reading of 
young people, and, if proper allowance is made in the case of derived words, in fairly 
close correspondence to their difficulty. Detailed information may be found in the 
Teachers’ word book (1921, rev. ed. 1927) and in the Teachers’ word book of 20,000 words 


(1931). 
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proper nouns or adjectives, and as Vd if they are. Words inside 
the first 2,500 will, with few exceptions, be known to children 
who come to libraries to obtain books. Table I illustrates the 
method employed in this study. A sample of 40,000 words from 
each of three children’s books—(A) The Story of Robin Hood, re- 
told for children by E. M. Tappan; (B) Martin Hyde, the Duke's 
messenger, by Masefield; and (C) Master Skylark, by John Ben- 
nett—is divided to indicate the vocabulary-load of the book so 
analyzed. 

If a child knew only the meanings of the 5,000 most used 
words in English books, he would meet 407 unknown words 


TABLE | 


VocaBuLARY-LoapD oF THREE CHILDREN’s Books 








Group Numper Determinep By COMPARISON WITH THE 
Tuornpixe List 





II Ill IV Va | vb 





342 122 98 23 
§32 220 147 4°09 110 
632 302 234 goo 334 











(and also 23 unknown names of persons, places, etc.) in reading 
Book A; 776 (plus 110 proper names, etc.) in reading Book B; 
and 1,436 (plus 334 proper names, etc.) in reading Book C. If 
a child knows only the 7,500 most-used words, he will meet 
285, 556, and 1,134 unknown words (plus the proper names, etc., 
as before) in reading these books. 

Even if we allow very generously for words in un-, dis-, -ness, 
-ment, -er, and the like, the 5,000-word child will meet in Book B 
about 3 words per page of 300 words whose meanings he must 
either divine from the context or get along without, and about 
6 such per 300-word page of Book C. Unless his interest in the 
plot, personages, and events is extremely strong, the 5,000- 
word child will not tolerate being thwarted so often as he will be 
by the vocabulary of Book C. 

Book C is recommended for pupils in Grade VI by one of the 
best manuals of children’s reading. But the less intelligent and 
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competent quarter of readers in Grade VI will find it extremely 
hard reading. It is known that roughly the average pupils in 
grades IV, V, VI, VII, and VIII know 4,000, 5,000, 6,500, 8,000, 
and 10,000 words, respectively, well enough to pick out the right 
meanings in multiple-choice tests such as: 

animated (1) easy (2) intended (3) lively (4) made known (5) pretended 
appall (1) door (2) fasten (3) glorious (4) terrify (5) tomb 


or to appreciate their approximate values in normal contexts.* 
The child who knows 5,000 words will not, of course, know all 
of the first 5,000 of the Thorndike List, and no others. Some of 
the first 5,000 he will not know in all the meanings in which they 
occur in books A, B, and C. Some, indeed, he will not know in 
any of their meanings. These lacks will be counterbalanced by 
his knowledge of household and play words, arithmetical and 
geographical words, etc., beyond the 5,000. What we have said 
and shall say about the 4,000-word reader or 5,000-word reader 
or 6,000-word reader will, none the less, be approximately true 
for such persons. No two of them may know just the same 
words, or have difficulty with just the same words in any given 
book. But each of them will have approximately the same total 
amount of difficulty with the vocabulary of the book as a whole. 

The child of average word-knowledge in Grade VI will meet 
about 1,200 unknown words (besides proper names) in the 
40,000 of Book C, or about g per 300-word page, of which per- 
haps 6 will be soluble from their derivation, or the context, or 
both. Even with this generous allowance, such a reader will 
suffer about one frustration per minute. Some experts in the 
teaching of foreign languages now urge that new words be in- 
troduced not oftener than 1 per 100 words of text. Reading 
Book C by the average pupil in Grade VI would then be no 
easier than reading an approved textbook in French by the stu- 
dent of that language. If such a reader learned all the unknown 

3 If the multiple-choice tests require discrimination of fine shades of meaning, pu- 
pils will, of course, not do so well; and if the word occurs alone, they may have decidedly 
vague ideas of its meaning; and if it has several meanings, they may be ignorant of the 
less common ones. “Knowing the meaning of a word” is a variable fact. An adequate 


measurement of what words a pupil knows and how well he knows each is a subtle and 
elaborate enterprise. 
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words in the sample from Book C, he would thereby learn as 
many as he had learned in the nine months previous! 

This illustrative case is typical of a very common error or 
danger of error. Ignorance of the vocabulary-load of a book 
leads us to recommend it to pupils who simply cannot get from 
it what we expect. Books which are suitable in every other way 
may fail because the reader cannot get the meaning or gets it 
only by too great effort. The only sure way to avoid this error 
is to know the ability of the person and the vocabulary of the 
book. Subjective impressions from reading are very unsafe. 
Book B was recommended for Grade VII, and Book C for 
Grade VI by Terman and Lima; but the unknown words in 
Book C are twice as numerous as those in Book B for children 
at these levels. 

Librarians may convince themselves of the fallibility of even 
the most able and experienced advisers by asking a dozen of 
their colleagues to write estimates of the quantities II, III, IV, 
and Va of Table I (defined on pages 152-53), for 40,000-word 
samples from the books listed below. The advisers may refresh 
their memories by reading these books if they like: 

Boy’s life of Abraham Lincoln, H. Nicolay 

Men of iron, H. Pyle 

The Little captive lad, B. M. Dix 

The Lucky sixpence, E. B. and A. A. Knipe 

The Merry adventures of Robin Hood, H. Pyle 

The Prince and his ants, Luigi Bertelli 

The Story book of science, J. H. Fabre 

The Story of the grail, H. Pyle 

The Story of mankind, H. Van Loon 

The Story of Sir Launcelot, H. Pyle 

After these estimates have been made, they may be compared 
one with another and with the actual facts as shown in Table 
II. It will be found that the most competent have very inac- 
curate notions of the vocabulary of even a well-known book. 

Some of the authors of these books also had very inaccurate 
notions of what was in them. Otherwise they would have 
changed them. Books with facts or stories fitted for children of 
ages ten, eleven, or grades IV, V, would not have been loaded 





TABLE II* 


Tue Vocasutary-Loap oF REPRESENTATIVE Books FoR CHILDREN; 
SAMPLES OF APPROXIMATELY 40,000 Worps 








Recom- | Numper or Dirrerent Worpvs Outsive THE Fiast 
MENDED 2,500 oF THE TuHornovixe List 





‘ Total 
Trtte anp AUTHOR E , 
xcluding 
— Proper 
s Names, 
Beyondt Outside 
the 10,000 


In the Days of giants, A. F. Brown 2 156 848 
Story of the Golden Age, J. Baldwin 5 2 160 | 1,077 
The Prince and his ants, L. Bertelli f 55 5 176 | 1,047 
Robin Hood, his book, E. M. Tappan d 22 187 749 
Story of the grail, H. Pyle....... f 5 194 87° 
Story of Sir Launcelot, H. Pyle. ..| V 38 227 852 
Book of stars for young people, G. E. 





936 


Story of the champions of the Round 
Table, H. Pyle..... j 3 [ 1,047 

Stories of Norse heroes, E. M. Wil. 
mot-Buxton .... 

In the Days of William the Con- 
gueror, E. M. Tappan 

In the Days of Queen Elizabeth, 
E. M. Tappan... 

Secrets of the woods, W. J. Long.. 

Story of King Arthur and his 
knights, H. Pyle 

Story of Siegfried, J. Baldwin .... 

Wood folks at school and wood folks 
at home, W. J. Long 

Merry adventures of Robin Hood, 
ee 

The vg sixpence, E. B. and A. A. 


Story a S. W. Bassett 

Ways of wood folk, W. J. Long. . 

Story of mankind, H. Van Loon 

Scientific American boy, A. R. Bond 

What happened to Inger Fohanne, 
D. Zwilgmeyer...... 

Boy’s life of Abraham Lincoln, H. 
Nicolay 





Good stories - great holidays, F. J: 
Olcott. . 





Field, forest and farm, J. H. Fabre. 





Training of wild animals, 


VII 1,096 


* A question mark instead of an entry means that the number in question was not obtained; a single 
entry instead of the three entries for 2,501-5,000, 5,001~7,262, and 7,263-10,000 means that these three 
numbers were not obtained separately, but only their sum. 


t Excluding proper names. 
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TABLE I]—Continued 








Tite anp AuTHoR 


Recom 
MENDED 


Numer or Dirrerent Worpvs Outsive THe First 


2,500 oF THE THORNDIKE List 





Total, 
Excluding 
Proper 
Names, 
Outside 
the 10,000 





Little brother to the bear, W. J. Long 

Wonder book of chemistry, J. H. 
Fabre 

Martin Hyde, the Duke's messenger, 
J. Masefield 


Little captive lad, B. M. Dix 

Real stories from our history, J. T. 
Faris ; 

Sguirrels and other fur-bearing 


animals, J. Burroughs 


Hero tales from American history, 


Roosevelt and Lodge 


Tiny toilers and their tes G. G. 
Clark 


Lysbeth, Rider Haggard. . 
Men of iron, H. Pyle 
Storybook of science, J. H. Fabre. . 


Trails to woods and waters, C. 
Hawkes 

Explorers and settlers, 
C. L. Barstow 

The Civil War, edited by C. L. Bar- 
ee 

Tale of two cities, Charles Dickens 

Adventures of a grain of dust, H. 
Hawksworth 


edited by 


Making of an American, J. Riis 


Westward movement, edited by C. 
L. Barstow : 

Heroines of service, M. I. Parkman 

Secrets of the earth, C. C. Fraser 

Colonists and the Revolution, edited 
by C. L. Barstow . cr 

Master Skylark, John Bennett. . 

Wild neighbors, E. Ingersoll . 

The Wonders of instinct, J. H. Fabre 


























1,449 
1,333 
1, 308 


1,653 


1,797 


1,516 


1,618 


1,402 
1,648 
1,639 
1,723 
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with hundreds of words outside the commonest 7,500. Books 
written in condescending tone, in chopped-up sentences, and 
with obvious effort to allure the juvenile mind would not have 
contained words which not one ten-year-old in ten will under- 
stand, and which could have been replaced by well-known words 
at no cost of fact, plot, description, or characterization. 

Some authors, either by intuition or by deliberate care, con- 
trol their vocabulary in the interest of the reader. Perhaps the 
most impressive illustration of this is Van Loon, who wrote the 
extensive and varied factual material of the Story of mankind 
with no appearance of linguistic poverty or strain to fit childish 
ways but used (in 40,000 words of it) a vocabulary of only 336 
words in Va, about 500 outside the commonest 7,500 of the 
Thorndike List, and less than 750 outside the commonest 5,000. 

The publishers who have put these books forth as fit for such 
and such ages and grades had inaccurate notions of what was in 
them in some cases. Otherwise they would have made editorial 
changes. 

Terman and Lima had inaccurate notions in some cases. 
Otherwise they would not have recommended Pyle’s Story of 
King Arthur for Grade V, his Men of iron for Grade VI, and his 
Story of Sir Launcelot, and Story of the champions of the Round 
Table, and Story of the grail, all for Grade VIII. Nor would they 
have recommended Tiny toilers and their work for use two grades 
earlier than The Training of wild animals and The Book of stars. 
Nor would they have put Colonists and the Revolution and The 
Westward movement three grades earlier than Jn the Days of 
William the Conqueror and In the Days of Queen Elizabeth. 

Facts such as those of Table II are needed by all who have to 
recommend books except in the very rare case of books which 
have been tried with large numbers of children at various levels 
with careful observation of the results. Even in that case the 
analyses of vocabularies may be valuable because children may 
lose interest in a book without knowing why they do so. 

It would be useful to publish, in addition to Table II, a list of 
the words in each book outside the first 5,000 of the Thorndike 
List, with a number after each word showing the number of times 
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it occurs in the book in question. I have the facts and hope 
sometime to put them in form for publication. 

It would be desirable if publishers would provide in their ad- 
vertisements of a book for children under twelve a list of all 
words used outside the first 5,000 of the Thorndike List, together 
with a statement of the number of times each occurs and a state- 
ment of the word’s importance. In the case of books for boys 
and girls twelve to sixteen a list of any words used outside the 
first 8,000 (or even 10,000) of the Thorndike 20,000 list would 
suffice. 

It is reasonable for those who recommend books to children to 
ask that there be adequate justification for the use of words out- 
side the first 5,000 in writing for children of the level of Grade 
IV, words outside the first 6,000 in writing for children in 
Grade V, words outside the first 7,000 in writing for children of 
Grade VI, words outside the first 8,000 in writing for children 
of Grade VII, and words outside the first 9,000 in writing for 
children of Grade VIII. The use of many of the words outside 
these limits wil/ be justifiable. Some such words will be needed 
to carry the book’s message. Others will be explained by the 
context. Others will be eastly understood derivatives. Others 
will serve aesthetic purposes. Others may be pardoned as the 
whims of an author whose ability in respect of content and of 
form makes complaints about vocabulary seem trivial and un- 
gracious. 

But many of the uses of rare and hard words are not justifi- 
able. They are blunders or inadvertencies of authors, which a 
census of the vocabulary before publication could have dis- 
closed. For example, few of the hundred words, listed on page 
160, found in a child’s book on earth science are necessary for 
any legitimate purposes of such a book. 

In Table III the facts are presented for books which were too 
short to provide a sampling of 40,000 words. I have made a 
count of 20,000 words in each of these. The number of frus- 
trations per 100 words read will thus be twice as great for one 
of these samples as for one of the samples in Table II which has 
the same number of unknown words. A 5,000-word reader, for 
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example, would encounter about 700 unknown words in reading 
approximately 20,000 words of Bird stories from Burroughs, or 
3} per 100, or about 10 per page of 300 words.‘ 

In the case of books for children, short books tend to be easier 
than long books. Among them are books designed for very 


Worps Founp 1n a CuILp’s Boox on Eartu Science 


abrasion 
acquisition 
adept 
amorphous 


antagonistic 
arid 
autonomy 
baronet 


barque 
bonanza 
bravado 
capitalist 


carboniferous 
cataclysm 
chagrin 
circumvent 


configuration 
confiscate 
conservatively 
consignment 


consummate 
contortion 
curry 

daft 


despoiler 


diatomic 
diminutive 
disrepute 
dolt 


donor 

drogher 
ejectment 
embellishment 


erratically 
fabulously 
feasible 
festooned 


filigree 
fo’c’stle 
foliate 
futile 


go-devil 
harem 
headgear 


heirloom 
hireling 
immemorial 


inferno 
installation 


inter-city 


jiggin 
kaleidoscopic 
lapidarist 
lift-boy 


literal 
loggy 
maw 
merge 


mizzen 
monopolistic 
morass 
negligible 


noisome 
obliterate 
opulence 
paltry 


paradox 
paradoxical 
paramount 
patrician 
pauper 
porosity 
prestige 
prevalent 


propper 


prosaic 
puddler 
puissant 
pulverulent 


pungent 
reamer 
refractory 
repository 


residual 
riffle 
ruination 
scintillating 


scuppers 
serried 
shimmer 
simon-pure 


sketchy 
skys’! 
slough 
smutty 


soggy 
spectacular 


speculum 
spiegel 


styxlike 


young children and deliberately written down to a very child- 
ish level. Thus, all of the 40,000-word samples have more than 
twice as many words outside the 5,000, or outside the 7,262, or 
outside the 10,000, as some of the 20,000-word samples have. 


4 If the book as a whole contained 30,000 words, the total number of unknown words 
could be somewhat less than 14 times the 708 of Table III, since the last fraction of a 
book tends to add fewer new words per thousand than a corresponding fraction nearer 


the beginning. 
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It is then possible to find somewhat easier reading in these short- 
er books, but unfortunately this often involves features of con- 


TABLE III 


Tue Vocasutary-Loap oF REPRESENTATIVE Books For CHILDREN; 
SAMPLES OF APPROXIMATELY 20,000 Worps Eacu 





Recom- | Numser or Dirrerent Worps Oursive 
MENDED |THE First 2,500 oF THE Tuornpike List 





Tite anv AuTHor 
Grade 2,501- Sy 7,263- — 
or Age 5,000 2 10,000 Beyond* 





English history story book, A. F. Blaisdell 
and F. K. Ball 

Wonders of the jungle, S. Ghosh. . 

Stories of starland, M. Proctor 

The Boy who knew what the birds said, rs 
Colum 

Children’s book of celebrated aus L. M. 
Bryant 


Stories of our Mother Earth, H. W. Fair- 
banks : 


Famous legends, E. Crommelin 

Pioneers of America, A. F. Blaisdell and 
F. K. Ball 

Children of Grizzly, S. M. Hagerman and 
A. O. Shedd 

The Young citizen, C. F. Dole 

Lisbeth Long frock, H. Aanrud 

Fohnny Blossom, D. Zwilgmeyer 

Second book of great musicians, P. A. Scholes 

Wilderness ways, W. J. Long 2 142 

Story of our Constitution, E. M. Tappan ;} 212 ’ 146 

Biography of a grizzly, E. S. Thompson y] 246 17 

Florence Nightingale, L. E. Richards i 

Beyond the Pasture bars, D. L. — j 378 

Treasure flower, R. Gaines wes ng 440 5 255 

Tenants of the trees, C. Hawkes. . ] 455 

World of sound, Sir W. Bragg... i 387 

Boyhood of a naturalist, J. Muir. ; 3 

Bird stories from Burroughs, J. Burroughs. / 444 15 360 

Encyclopaedia Brittanica, parts of 20 ran- 
dom pages ee Seer ees 619 673 




















* Excluding proper names. 


tent or presentation which may damage the book for the person 
to whom the librarian is making recommendations. 
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Reputable juvenile books have generally been written to fit 
the top quarter or third of children in intellect and knowledge of 
language. The bottom quarter or third cannot read easily the 
books which fit their ages in topic and content because they do 
not know the words and are not sufficiently at home with the 
idioms and some of the constructional patterns, and have to 
think too hard to apprehend the more complex or involved rela- 
tions. For example, the lower quarter of twelve-year-old boys 
cannot enjoy Treasure Island. 

Libraries are thus in a dilemma in providing for this lower 
third who are now carried on in schools to the ages of sixteen or 
eighteen. They may either recommend, for children from ten 
to fourteen, fairy stories, animal stories, “readers,” and babyish 
books about science and invention which are suitable in vocabu- 
lary but unsuitable-in-content, or they may hope against hope 
that these less able children will stand the effort of reading such 
books as those listed in Table II and Table III. In the case of 
the lower third of boys and girls from fourteen to eighteen, li- 
braries may either recommend books fitted in content to ages 
ten to fourteen (those of Tables II and III, for example) or hope 
against hope that these boys and girls will endure the effort of 
reading Scott, Dickens, and the like. The same dilemma holds 
with regard to the reading of adults. 

The solution of the dilemma is probably to be found in the 
modification of existing books in respect of vocabulary and con- 
struction, and in a new technique of writing with restricted 
vocabulary and simple linguistic patterns. I have explored the 
possibilities of the former far enough to know that “good” books 
can be made suitable for the low third with almost no sacrifice 
in their aesthetic values for this group. Fawcett, West, and 
Palmer are exploring the possibilities of writing English books 
for foreign students with a restricted vocabulary with results of 
great interest and importance. In a few years, I hope that it 
will not be necessary for low-level readers to have recourse to the 
comic strips and tabloids, to be confined to primers and such 
like, or to be discouraged by efforts to do what only the high- 
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level readers can do. The natural and economical way to learn 
to read, after the mechanics of reading have been acquired in 
grades I-III, is by wide reading of interesting books and arti- 
cles in which new words are learned from their contexts. The top 
third of children do this now. Children in the low third cannot 
do it with the books which are now available; but new sorts of 
books can be provided in schools and libraries which will fit their 
abilities and increase their knowledge of English to a level which 
will enable them to enjoy the general offering. 
Epwarp L. THoRNDIKE 


InstrruTE OF EpucaTIonaL RESEARCH 
Teacuers Co.titece, Cotumsia University 








THE TRAINING OF CHILDREN’S LIBRARIANS: 


ACING the exigencies of library work in a world of mod- 
ern children, the children’s librarian looks at herself in the 
light of her background and training. She realizes, in her 
actual everyday experience, that her training is of another day, 
and that she is responsible for establishing herself and her work 
in the new social order. Analyzing her background and training, 
she asks herself what she has studied that has proved of prac- 
tical worth in her everyday life; what has touched her that is 
vital and that makes her desirous of continuing her work- 
learning and experiencing. Recognizing the gaps in her back- 
ground knowledge, she pauses to consider if they might have 
been overcome by a college curriculum more thoughtfully and 
adequately planned to meet her manifold needs, or by further 
study. Could her library-school training have included more 
practical applications to the problems of her work? In what 
measure has this training been supplemented by her library ex- 
perience? And, finally, what has she to contribute from her ex- 
perience that will prove of value in planning for the training of 
future children’s librarians? 
Considering these problems as affecting all children’s librari- 
ans now in service, as well as those planning to enter library 


* In 1930 the Professional Training Committee of the American Library Association 
Section for Library Work with Children was appointed to consider the academic back- 
ground and professional courses desirable in preparation for library work with children. 
From this preliminary study the 1931 committee prepared a questionnaire which was 
presented for discussion before the Section of Library Work with Children at the New 
Orleans meeting. The questionnaire was approved, and the committee was instructed 
to continue the study. 

This article is based on the report submitted to the American Library Association 
Section for Library Work with Children in 1933. The committee wishes to acknowledge 
its appreciation and indebtedness to Miss Marion Horton, who evaluated the findings 
of the survey; to Dr. Alfred Lewerenz, department of psychology and educational re- 
search, Los Angeles city schools, under whose direction the correlations were made and 
verified; and to the children’s librarians, supervisors of children’s work, and library- 
school directors who generously and thoughtfully took time to answer the question- 
naires. 
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work with children, the Professional Training Committee of the 
American Library Association Section for Library Work with 
Children made a preliminary study of the academic and profes- 
sional courses considered desirable in preparation for library work 
with children. From this first study a questionnaire was prepared 
which considered academic courses offered in colleges and uni- 
versities, and professional courses offered in accredited library 
schools. The chiidren’s librarian was asked to check the aca- 
demic courses taken, to rank them in order of importance in 
groups from 1 to §, and to indicate if a lack of the subject was 
felt. In a similar way, she was asked to check professional 
courses taken in library school, arranging the subjects in five 
groups in order of importance, and indicating if, in her opinion, 
the time allotted to the course was too great, adequate, or too 
small, and if a study of these subjects would have been of more 
value to her after having had experience in library work with 
children. She was also asked to list professional courses which 
she would like to find included in the library-school curriculum. 

A second questionnaire was sent to executives of experience 
and judgment, since the committee felt that the children’s li- 
brarians’ replies should be supplemented by comments of super- 
visors and library-school instructors. The group was asked to 
answer the questions, not as a rating of individual librarians, but 
as a summary of experience with children’s librarians as a whole. 
A iist of the problems in library work with children, including 
administrative problems, book selection, reading guidance, and 
technical problems, was included in the questionnaire sent to 
the executive group, who were asked to check if library-school 
training does prepare, cannot prepare, or could help prepare the 
children’s librarian to meet these situations. They were asked to 
list other duties for which the library schools should give prep- 
aration. 

Questionnaires were sent by the chairman of the committee 
to 700 children’s librarians and to 75 supervisors in charge of 
library work with children. Replies were received from 413 per- 
sons—363 children’s librarians and 50 supervisors. In each 
group more than $0 per cent replied. As their replies to the 
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questionnaire had special significance from the point of view of 
teaching, a group of 10 library-school instructors was withdrawn 
from the general group of children’s librarians for purposes of 
tabulation. The replies were summarized by Marion Horton 
with the assistance of members of the committee. 


COLLEGE PREPARATION 


The importance of cultural background to children’s librari- 
ans led to questions concerning the subjects studied in college, 
their relative value, and the subjects which, in the light of expe- 
rience, children’s librarians wished that they had studied. 

A summary of the educational preparation of 353 children’s 
librarians (Table Ia) indicates the subjects in which they felt 
they were inadequately prepared. It suggests that the best 
preparation for library work with children is a broad general 
education, with emphasis on literature, history, and child psy- 
chology. Comparative mythology, epic literature, adolescent 
psychology, educational psychology, general science, and art 
should be included in the college course, since almost a third of 
the librarians answering the questionnaire felt the lack of in- 
formation on these subjects. Courses in English and American 
literature are usually adequate, but the librarian should have 
also a broad background of familiarity with continental litera- 
ture, folk tales, epics, sagas, and myths. A study of child psy- 
chology is valuable in preparing for work with readers of vary- 
ing ability—gifted, subnormal, and average children. Educa- 
tional psychology, including the psychology of reading and the 
learning process, is helpful in the guidance of reading and in 
teaching the use of reference tools. 

No subject studied can be considered useless, since the scope 
of the children’s librarians’ work has no limits. As one librarian 
said, “Of least importance does not mean of no importance. 
There is no scrap of information or experience which is not valu- 
able in library work with children.” Another added, “After five 
years of experience, I can truthfully say I have used every bit 
of knowledge I ever had and could use more than I have.” 

To supplement the point of view of the children’s librarian, 
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TABLE Ia 
CoLLeGe PREPARATION OF 353 CHILDREN’S LIBRARIANS WITH SUBJECTS 
RANKED AccorDING TO THEIR EstTIMATE OF THEIR IMPORTANCE 








NuMBER Percentace Estimatinc Importance 
Wuo Wuo Feit or Suspjyecr* 

ACK OF 

— Srupy or 

Supject Second 


NumBer 





Susject 





45 
§2 
54 


English literature 

American literature... 

History. 

Child psychology 

English composition... . . 

Educational psychology 

Epic literature 

Education 

Speech arts. .. ; 

English translations of 
classics 

French 

Sociology 

Applied psychology 

Art ; 

Comparative mythology. 

Classical literature... . 

Child welfare 

Political science 

Economics 

General psychology 

Adolescent psychology 

Latin 

Biology 

Physiology 

Religion Sacpieaie kid 

Comparative literature 

Music 

Botany 

Zodlogy 

Philosophy 

Journalism 

Physics ae 

Mathematics. . . 

Astronomy. 

Chemistry. . 

Greek 

I Sia cidikn sow Knee 

Bible as literature... .. 

Italian 

Scandinavian 

Geography. 

Law.. 


Hebrew. . 


- N= YW Ww 


BAa2zgFas s&s 


vee ee ee DN NWWWE FEE FEUMN AWWW W WO 
MF PO 


DAvNwn | Ow &sI PoIw : 




















* The librarians answering the questionnaire ranked the subjects in a series of five, numbering those of 
most importance, 1; those of least importance, 5. In this summary, the first column represents the subjects 
numbered 1; the second column, those numbered 2, 3, or 4; and the last, those numbered 5. 
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TABLE Ié 


CoLLece PREPARATION OF 353 CHILDREN’s LIBRARIANS WITH SUBJECTS 
RANKED AccorDING TO 50 SuprERvisors’ EsTIMATE 
oF THEIR IMPORTANCE 








NuMBER 0 . 
F See mado Percentace Estimatinc Importance 
, » Sor 
OssERVING OF SUBJECT 

Lack IN 
CHILDREN’S 
LiBRARIANS Second 


Susject 








American literature. ....... 34 
English literature 36 
History...... 46 


$4 
Child psychology ‘ 50 
Comparative mythology... si 
Epic literature............ 58 
English translations of class- 


<8 
Composition... ... 3 64 
Adolescent psychology 66 
Child welfare. . 

Education. ..... 
Educational psychology... . 
Classical literature 

Applied psychology. . . 
Sociology 

Art : 

Speech arts... . 


oe 


On 


Journalism 

Biology. . 

Religion 

Italian. ... 
Economics 
Philosophy. . 
Astronomy pics 
Zodlogy....... 
Music 


+ BW Or 


Chemistry 

Botany 

| eee 
Scandinavian 
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the opinion of supervisors of children’s librarians was sought 
with regard to college preparation. Table Id summarizes this 
point of view. The supervisors’ ranking of the relative value of 
the different subjects is similar to that of the children’s librari- 
ans, although they emphasize the value of courses in adolescent 
psychology and child welfare. The importance of familiarity 
with world-literature, including folk lore, mythology, and the 
classics is emphasized. The supervisors stress also the value of 
courses in education which deal with the objectives and methods 
in progressive schools, as well as measurements and statistical 
research. The different branches of psychology are all valuable, 
since the children’s librarian must meet children and older per- 
sons and handle discipline problems. 

The study of the speech arts—public speaking, dramatics, 
oral English—helps to prepare for story-telling or book talks. 
An excellent background for the study of book selection is pro- 
vided by a study of reading interests and reading ability at dif- 
ferent ages, and by the application of the principles of psychology 
to the problem of creating and stimulating an interest in books. 

A high correlation, 85 per cent agreement, exists between the 
opinions of the children’s librarians and the supervisors with re- 
gard to the importance of college subjects. The supervisors, 
however, tend to rate the college subjects higher than the chil- 
dren’s librarians do. For example, 50 per cent of the super- 
visors rank child psychology as of first importance, while only 
24 per cent of the children’s librarians rank it first. 

Another aspect of the college preparation of children’s li- 
brarians is presented by a group of library-school instructors 
(Table Ic). They agree with the children’s librarians and with 
the supervisors as to the importance of literature, history, and 
child psychology. They lay more stress on the importance of 
courses in English translations of the classics and classical litera- 
ture, apparently because they have in mind the importance of 
these subjects as a background for the appreciation of world- 
literature and for story-telling. 

The following quotations from instructors indicate that each 
language has some value: 
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“At least one modern language should be included. The relative values of 
the different modern languages would depend somewhat upon location. 
Scandinavian might be important in some sections of the Middle West, Span- 
ish in the Southwest.” 

TABLE Ic 
CoL.ece PREPARATION OF 353 CHILDREN’S LIBRARIANS WITH CouRSES 


RANKED AccorDING To 10 LiBrary-ScHOOoL INstTRUCTORS’ 
Estimate oF THEIR IMPORTANCE 








NuMBER OF PercentaGe Estimatinc Importance oF Susject 
Instructors 
Osservine Lack 

or Subject First Second 





Suspyecr* 





American literature 60 40 
English literature 60 4° 
English translations of clas- 
i 60 4° 
History ates 50 iXe) 
Classical literature 50 50 
Child psychology. ......... 50 40 
Education re 40 60 
Sociology 40 60 
30 70 
a re 30 70 
Epic literature............. 30 70 
Mythology jo 7° 

Ki) 60 
Educational psychology. . . . 30 70 
Applied psychology 30 70 
Music i 20 70 
German 20 80 
Physiology 20 80 
Zodlogy 20 80 
Economics 20 80 
Child welfare 20 80 
Adolescent psychology 20 
20 
10 
10 
Physics - 10 
10 
Bible as literature 10 

















* One library-school instructor had noticed the lack of astronomy; one, of Spanish; and one, of Scandi- 
navian; but none considered these subjects of first importance. Other subjects of minor importance, but 
not inherently useless, are Greek, Latin, chemistry, mathematics, philosophy, political science, and law. 


“The more background in language and literature, the better.” 

“Greek and Latin will undoubtedly seem a waste of time to many children’s 
librarians, but I am sure that through them I have gained some ability to 
judge and evaluate all literature and to appreciate the best, and also a general 
cultural background which I needed in working with boys and girls.” 
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At least one course in science, and preferably more than one, 
should be included in the librarian’s college preparation. The 
choice of subjects depends on the individual interests. All three 
groups indicate the need of information on botany, biology, and 
astronomy. Courses in sociology, economics, and education are 
recommended, since “‘the librarian should understand modern 
trends.” “A person interested in young people will naturally 
take courses in adolescent and educational psychology.” 

“Art and music cannot be expected or required of all librari- 
ans, although a knowledge of either one and proficiency in its ap- 
plication is an asset to the individual and to the library,” one in- 
structor states. Another says, ““The study of art is revealed in 
the care of the children’s room and in judgments in book selec- 
tion. Music is important because of its relation to poetry. I 
have found that librarians with musical aptitude are usually 
good story-tellers.”” “Courses in art and musical appreciation 
are always useful.” 

The correlation between the opinions of the children’s li- 
brarians and the instructors is 0.71. Like the supervisors, they 
tend to consider the college subjects of greater importance than 
the children’s librarians do. For example, 40 per cent of the in- 
structors consider courses in sociology of first importance, while 
only g per cent of the librarians rank it there. 

The consensus of opinion is expressed by the instructors who 
conclude: 

“A children’s librarian should have as broad an education as possible, major- 
ing in certain subjects which she enjoys and tasting many others. We have a 
need for everything when we are working with alert boys and girls and with 


literature.” 
“The student should ordinarily seek breadth of view and an introduction to 


many fields of knowledge.” 

“Library service covers such a wide scope that knowledge of any field is use- 
ful at times. It is usually better to secure a background through survey 
courses in a number of fields than to specialize too closely.” 


PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 


The questionnaire covering the courses studied in library 
school in the light of relative importance, time allotment, and 
value in library experience, demands that the children’s li- 
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brarian look over her professional training with practical, as 
well as reminiscent, eyes. The children’s librarian’s estimate of 
the relative value of professional subjects in library school 
(Table IIa) is not without its surprising results. One would ex- 
pect that children’s literature would rank first. However, the 
children’s librarians feel that a knowledge of books of all kinds 
is essential, since the courses in book selection, reference, and 
basic cataloging and classification are considered more impor- 
tant than the special courses in administration of children’s 
rooms, story-telling, or the teaching of the use of books and li- 
braries. 

They agree that one year is too short a time to cover all the 
topics that should be included. As one librarian said, “The 
trouble in any library school is that all the courses are of the 
utmost importance and there is not sufficient time to cover them 
in one year.” Certain librarians stressed the advisability of a 
general first-year course, followed by specialization in a second- 
year course which would include much observation and prac- 
tical work. 

In the book-selection course, more attention to books for 
adolescents and for children of preprimary age or in nursery 
schools was recommended. Others urged greater emphasis on 
recent books, on foreign literature, undesirable books, stepping- 
stone books, study of illustrators and publishing houses, com- 
parison of editions, study of children’s magazines, analysis of 
reviews of children’s books, the technique of book reviewing— 
“not merely hundred-word annotations, but oral and written 
reviews that would make a person want to read the book” —and 
“more original critical work as a means of training the librarian 
to make her own judgments instead of accepting the opinions of 
others.” 

The reference course should include questions based upon 
children’s interests and connected with the units of work or 
projects carried on in the schools. It is desirable to have “‘more 
problems based on books ordinarily found in average libraries, 
not only those in large systems.”’ Comparison of dictionaries, 
encyclopedias, and atlases from the standpoint of children’s use, 
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and the discussion of the use of pictures and documents in refer- 
ence work with schools would be helpful. 


TABLE Ila 


PROFESSIONAL SuBJECTS STUDIED BY 353 CHILDREN’s LiBRARIANS WITH 
Susyectrs RankepD AccorpinG To THEIR EstIMATE 
oF THEIR IMPORTANCE 











Percentace Estimatinc Importance 
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Suspject 





First Second Least 





Children’s literature.......... 339 77 22 2 

Book selection.......... ee 331 73 26 a 

Reference. ............. 332 53 45 

Classification Makes : 331 s2 46 

Cataloging. . ; 233 50 47 

Administration of children’s rooms 296 go 48 

Field work 282 45 53 

Library organization and administra- 
tion ‘ 337 

Story-telling. ... i 236 

Book selection for young people. . . 188 

Teaching use of library. .. 219 

Work with young people.......... 162 

Shelf-listing 

Order routine... . 

Library records 

Children’s cataloging 

Professional ethics 

Children’s classification 

Library publicity. ... 

Accession 

Loans... 

Book repair 

School library administration 

Pamphlets and picture collections 

Library work as a profession. . 

Subject bibliography... . 

History of books 

Library housekeeping 

Binding are 

Trade bibliography... . 

Serials peta eo 

Types of libraries 

Library extension. 

Library history 
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Adult education 

Government documents......... 
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In the technical courses, it is suggested that more time be de- 
voted to cataloging and classifying children’s books. “It would 
be a good thing to give less preparation for the work of a head 
cataloger and more emphasis on subject headings for children’s 
books.” The courses in methods should give less emphasis on 
routines used in a single library, and more on fundamental prin- 
ciples, with illustrative problems that would demand initiative 
and ingenuity. 

Many librarians ask for more instruction in publicity—writ- 
ing articles for newspapers, making posters and arranging ex- 
hibits. Other administrative topics they wish emphasized are 
budgets, practical bookkeeping and the administration of funds, 
statistics, personnel problems, schedule-making, division of 
work, planning new activities, supervising clerical workers, “de- 
veloping assistants’ ability, making them progressive, not just 
cogs in a machine.” The problem of discipline is a difficulty 
which some children’s librarians feel they are not prepared to 
meet. Others would like more emphasis on professional ethics, 
the ideals of library service, harmonious staff co-operation, 
diplomacy, the relation of staff and patrons, and on what the 
American Library Association can and does accomplish. 

The organization of clubs, program-building, practice in talk- 
ing to parent-teacher associations, to children in the schools, 
and to other groups, should be discussed; and practice in public 
speaking should be arranged. 

The work of the children’s librarian with the schools demands 
that more time be spent on the aims of the modern school, and 
on new methods, such as the activity curriculum, the Dalton 
and Morrison plans, and the platoon system. The choice of 
books, pamphlets, pictures, and magazine material to supple- 
ment classroom study in the various fields of the curriculum 
may be an important part of the reference course. 

In story-telling, children’s librarians emphasize the need for 
the study of cycles, folk lore, and the classics, the choice of 
stories suitable for older boys and girls or for women’s clubs, 
radio story-telling, and instruction in the reading of poetry. 
Practice in story-telling to children, not to the library-school 
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class, is recommended. “No story-telling course has enough 
specific training in effective delivery.” 

Methods of teaching the use of books and libraries, as well as 
discussion of the topics to be taught, should be included. 

The value of experience before entering the library school and 
of field work is frequently mentioned. “There is not a single 
course which would not have had more meaning if we had had 
some actual library experience,” one librarian states. Another 
asks for “field work as in teacher-training institutions—theory, 
practice, theory again for check and criticism”; while a third 
says, “The work of the classroom was put into practice as we 
went along and the combination was most satisfactory. The 
course meant much more after preliminary experience.” 

Professional courses are also ranked according to the opinions 
of the supervisors (Table I14). They consider general book se- 
lection first in importance and rank the special courses in chil- 
dren’s literature, administration of children’s rooms, teaching 
the use of the library, story-telling, selection of books for adoles- 
cents, and methods of work with young people above the gen- 
eral courses in reference, administration, classification, and cat- 
aloging. 

The comments of the supervisors, based on experience with 
graduates from different schools, strengthens the statistical evi- 
dence of the importance of book courses. 

I have found many children’s librarians woefully lacking in a knowledge 
of children’s books. Upon graduation from a library school they should have 
a much wider knowledge of a basic juvenile collection than is the case at 
present. Lacking a background, they are unable to give a good book review. 
They have neither the feeling nor the knowledge to know what they are 
striving for in book analysis. 


Field work is ranked seventh in importance by the children’s 
librarians, fifth by the supervisors. Typical of the entire group 
is the statement of one executive of long experience: 


Any course which does not give the student supervised practice under a 
high-class, experienced children’s librarian leaves out an important test of the 
student’s fitness for working with children. How can a school venture to rec- 
ommend a person solely on her classroom record? No normal school would 
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give a diploma to a would-be teacher without some test of the student’s apt- 
ness in managing children. 


TABLE IIé 


ProFessionat Susjects RANKED AccorDING TO THEIR 
IMPORTANCE BY 50 SUPERVISORS 








Percentace Estimatinc Importance or Susject 
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Another says, 


More required practical work should be included in present-day courses. 
It is surprising that there are not more failures in placement among students 
who have met requirements on theories but have not been under supervision 
in practice in the varied branches of the field. 
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Again there is a high correlation (0.83) between the opinion 
of the children’s librarians and the supervisors. While 53 per 
cent of the children’s librarians consider “Reference” of first im- 
portance, 44 per cent of the supervisors rank it there. 

The opinions of the library-school instructors (Table IIc) are 
naturally colored by their teaching experience. They emphasize 
the value of special courses; yet they feel that the technical 
courses should not be neglected. One instructor, representing 
the opinions of several, says: 

In a one-year course it is difficult to balance the curriculum satisfactorily, 
especially now that most students come directly from college without any 
library experience. Some courses giving an understanding of library matters 
in general and an historical background seem necessary even if their practical 
value is less obvious than that of the specialized courses in library work with 
children. The ideal is a two-year course, but most library school students 
cannot afford so much time for training, especially in the present economic 
situation. Two years training can hardly be expected until library salaries 
are commensurate with the training required. I would stress book knowledge 
as most important. The history of books and libraries and the history of chil- 
dren’s books are valuable in providing a scholarly background. Administra- 
tion is necessary from the practical standpoint. Technical courses might be 
shortened to advantage. Field work is a very important problem. Whether 
under present conditions, with the short university school year, it can be in- 
cluded in a one-year course is a moot point. Unquestionably, practical ex- 
perience is important as a part of the training for library work with children. 
No amount of theory can make up for the lack of it. But how, and where, can 
it be obtained? And how much should be required? Should a period of time, 
perhaps a month, be required after the completion of the academic school 
year? 

Fifty supervisors considered problems in library work with 
children (Table III). These included administrative problems 
such as planning and equipping children’s rooms, directing staff, 
preparing budgets, and organizing work with schools; problems 
of book selection and reading guidance; and technical problems 
such as the circulation of books, keeping of statistical records, 
etc. 

The supervisors of children’s librarians find that the library- 
school graduates are best prepared for meeting technical prob- 
lems. Ability to meet administrative problems increases with 
experience, although the supervisors think that courses could 
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help prepare for these difficulties. Eight supervisors reported 
that library-school training could not prepare the librarian to 


TABLE IIc 


PRroFEssIONAL SuBjECTS RANKED AccorDING TO THEIR IMPORTANCE 
BY 10 Liprary-ScHooL INstrucTORS 








Percentace Estimatinc Importance 


or Susject 








Susject 

First Second Least 
Children’s literature............... Sea go 10 
Administration of children’s rooms. ...... go 10 
Ee ica dha awan nis sk heey 80 . Mstecesu 
Cataloging children’s books.............. 60 * ee eee 
Classification of children’s books. ........ 60 40 
Oca id at aed ie hacia ce ehs 60 Te, ree 
Teaching use of books and libraries... ... 50 iXe) 
SU 5 svc aes s kaa w ie da ode te 40 60 
EN eat nag dic ase aw and ar 40 60 
ONIN s5s0sessdseass ser 30 70 
Labrary housekeeping. .........00200000. je 7° 
EEE RE a ae eee 30 70 
Selection of books for adolescents. ....... 30 7° 
Library work as a profession............. 20 a ae 
NS 2. ana cduannkondwes 20 i Boxes 
NE ais dia wk a Deere sass 20 me Bikswe 
SE ie re eee és 20 ae eee 
Pamphlets and picture collections. ....... 20 80 
Tee 10 go 
po eee eee 10 a Sere 
Library organization and administration 10 go ; 
I  icuceuceivieen s Kase Vee ate 10 80 10 
NE Re aici Sia jcdiopsar ce ecankle 10 go 
EEE errr ee errr 10 go 
EAE renee Tree 10 go 
I sc awis 5 ninlennd cin eaaee enter ee aa ewes go 10 
RS 52h puna vab we ede bRheewarenoeanea 80 20 
DT ciecsshaiataidawessdaakdeeswe cecexenee go 10 
PII. occ vieesewcethieeecis ee Mee: See een emer 
TERRI oe ee ee! EE PO ey eae 
IR ee SEEPS Meweernr te itr 














maintain discipline, but nineteen reported that it could. One 
stated that the value of all preparation would depend on the 
relationship of field to class work. 

Suggesting books suited to different ages, especially to adoles- 


cents, directing the staff, writing newspaper publicity, giving 
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TABLE III 
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ProsLems IN Liprary Work witH CHILDREN CONSIDERED BY 50 SUPERVISORS 








Problems 


Librar 
Schoo 
Prepared 








Administrative problems: 
Planning and equipping children’s rooms 
Directing staff ee 
Recommending policies pease 
Preparing schedule. . 

Budgeting work time. . . 

Preparing budget. . 

Ordering and requisitioning library materials. 

Writing library reports 

Preparing newspaper publicity 

Planning observance of Book Week 

Maintaining discipline ; 

Making community survey 

—— co-operation with other organiza- 
tions (parent-teacher associations, Boy Scouts, 
etc.) 

Developing co-operation with other institutions 

(schools, playgrounds, museums, etc.) 
Organizing work with schools 

School visiting.......... 

Planning visits to library 

Teaching use of library... . 

Suggesting to teacher materials for units. . .. 

Book selection: 

Evaluating children’s books... . 
Collecting books 

Balancing collection... . 

Meeting special needs of community... 

Discarding books... .. 

Replacing books. . . 
Selecting editions. . 
Recognizing standards of publishing houses... . 
Selecting periodicals. 

Reading guidance: 
Suggesting books suited to different ages and 

interests. , 
Reference work......... 

Book talks 

To children. . 

To adults. 
Story-telling. 
Conducting book clubs. 
Preparing reading-lists. .. 
Arranging exhibits. ..... 
Arranging bulletin boards .... 
Planning vacation reading........ 
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13 
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15 
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16 
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TABLE I1I—Continued 








Library — Could 


Problems School > Help 
Prepared Prepare Prepare 





Technical problems: 
Registration of borrowers 
Circulation of books 

Renewals. 
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» PP 


Overdues. .. 
Reserves 
Keeping statistical records 
Collecting and organizing pamphlets 
Collecting and organizing pictures and other 
visual aids 
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book talks, arranging exhibits, and suggesting material to teach- 
ers are the problems which supervisors find librarians least 
fitted to meet. 

Other topics not on the questionnaire, but mentioned by one 
or more supervisors as worthy of attention, are library cor- 
respondence, library law, relations between adult and children’s 


departments, professional customs and proprieties, staff rela- 
tionships, responsibilities to the American Library Association, 
and other professional organizations, book-buying ethics and 
interviews with bookmen, use of puppets in the story-hour or 
book club, dramatics for children, and planning entertainments 
for large groups of children, five hundred or more. One super- 
visor asks plaintively, 


Is there any way to prepare the children’s librarian for children’s reference 
work on poetry, the history of America and its European background, and 
mythology so that a grade child’s request for simple material in connection 
with school work will not be so hard for college graduates? 


The difficulties reported by the supervisors are similar to 
those listed by the children’s librarians in the part of the ques- 
tionnaire devoted to “Courses that you would like to have in- 
cluded in library school.” The children’s librarians would wel- 
come more training in book selection for young people, discus- 
sion of reading interest, books for backward children and for 
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TABLE IVa 


Time ALLOTMENT OF ProressionaL Courses witH OPINIONS OF 
353 Cuitpren’s Liprarians 








Subject 

Subject Time Time Too | Course of Could Be 
} Correct Small No Value |Value after| Learned 

Experience |“‘by Doing” 





Bibliographic courses: 
Book selection 72 40 
Subject bibliography. .. 19 24 
Trade bibliography. . . . 6 14 
History of books....... 11 5 
Reference 53 54 
Documents 6 17 

Administrative courses: 
Organization and admin- 

istration 
Library buildings 
Library history 
Library publicity 
Library work as profes- 


- 
° 


26 
12 

7 
41 
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8 
3 
11 
8 
21 
56 


Types of libraries. ..... 
Library extension....... 
Adult education...... : 
Professional ethics. . . . 
Library housekeeping. . . 
Technical courses: 
Cataloging 
Classification... . 
Library records......... 
Order routine 
Accession 
Shelf-listing 
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27 
29 
61 


ee 

Pamphlets and pictures 

Binding 

Book repair. ..... 

Special courses: 

Children’s literature 

Administration of chil- 
dren’s rooms 

School library adminis- 
tration. ... 

Story-telling 

Teaching use of books 
and libraries 

Cataloging of children’s 
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TABLE IVa—Continued 








Course of | Subject 
Time Time Too | Course of More Could Be 
Correct Small No Value |Value after} Learned 
Experience |““by Doing” 


Subject 





Classification of children’s 
k: 113 29 
Selection of books for ado- 
lescents 67 49 
Method of work with 
young people : 57 49 3o 
Field work 15 130 ’ 18 15 























those of high I.Q., publicity of all kinds—posters, exhibits, and 
newspaper articles—book talks, book clubs, and staff relation- 
ships. 


TIME ALLOTMENT 


The opinion of children’s librarians in regard to the appor- 
tionment of time to the courses given in library schools is sum- 
marized in Table IVa, the opinion of the supervisors in Table 
IV4, and that of the library school instructors in Table IVc. 
Since the time varies in the different schools, no final conclu- 
sions can be drawn from the figures. However, many persons 
reported that children’s literature and book selection for adoles- 
cents received too little attention, and few thought that too 
much time was given to these subjects. Other topics which 
might claim more time are story-telling, administration of chil- 
dren’s rooms, teaching the use of libraries, methods of work 
with young people, publicity, and field work. To cover all of 
these subjects completely in a one-year course, even with elec- 
tives for those preparing for library work with children, is ob- 
viously impossible. The basic courses cannot be neglected, but 
routine technical courses may be lightened and administrative 
courses taught with the special difficulties of children’s librarians 
in mind. 

The majority of children’s librarians think that the time al- 
lotted to the different subjects is correct, except in the case of 
book selection for adolescents and methods of work with young 
people. The supervisors consider that too littie time is given to 
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TABLE IVé 


Time ALLOTMENT OF PROFESSIONAL CouRSES WITH OPINIONS OF go SUPERVISORS 








Course of | Subject 

Subject Time Too Time Course of More Could Be 
’ Great Correct No Value [Value after} Learned 

Experience |““by Doing” 





Bibliographic courses: 
Book selection 
Subject bibliography 
Trade bibliography. .... 
History of books 
Reference. . ae 
Government documents 
Administrative courses: 
Library organization and 
administration. ..... 
Library buildings 
Library history. . 
Library publicity. 
Library work as profes- 
sion 
Types of libraries. .... 
Library extension 
Adult education. . 
Professional ethics... . 
Library housekeeping. . 
Technical courses: 
Cataloging and subject 
headings. . Watels 
Classification 
Library records 
Order routine 
Accession. ..... 
Shelf-listing 
Loans 
Serials Setetistey sated 
Pamphlets and pictures 
EDS Gis ces won 
Book repair 
Special courses: 
Children’s literature 
Administration of chil- 
dren’s rooms. as: 
School library adminis- 
Ere fe 
Story-telling......... 
Teaching the use of books 
and libraries 
Cataloging of children’s 
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TABLE IVi—Continued 








; Course of | Subject 

Subject Time Course of More Could Be 
Correct No Value [Value after} Learned 

Experience |“‘by Doing” 





Classification of children’s 


Selection of books for 
adolescents. . . 

Methods of work with 
young people 

Field work 























book selection, as well as to children’s literature, publicity, ad- 
ministration of children’s rooms, school library administration, 
teaching the use of books and libraries, selection of books for 
adolescents and methods of work with young people. In an- 
other section of the questionnaire, the supervisors reported that 
they had observed a lack of preparation in these subjects. 

The number of persons who think that subjects could be 
learned more easily after experience indicates the desirability of 


requiring preliminary practice or experience of library-school 
students. The time recommended for this varies from a few 
weeks to several years. These comments are typical: 


“It seems to me that nearly all courses are of more value to the student 
after she has had experience in a library; therefore, I think each student should 
be required to have a certain number of weeks of practice work, in an approved 
library, before entering library school. This might have added value in that 
it might eliminate those not fitted for library work.” 

“I think the most satisfactory persons from library school are those who 
have had several years of library experience before going to school. Otherwise 
they lack ballast.” 


The number of librarians who mention the possibility of 
“learning by doing” suggests the desirability of field work. This 
opinion is strengthened by the number who state that too little 
time is allotted to field work. 

Many librarians feel that personality and background are 
quite as important as the subjects studied or the time allotted 
to them. One executive says, 
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TABLE IVc 


Time ALLOTMENT OF ProFrEessIONAL CouRSES WITH THE OPINIONS 
or 10 Lisprary-ScHooL Instructors 








Course of | Subject 

Subject Time Time Too | Course of More Could Be 
ens Correct No Value |Value after} Learned 

Experience|“by Doing” 





Bibliographic courses: 
Book selection. . ae 
Subject bibliography... . 
Trade bibliography 
History of books........ 
ee. rere 
Government documents. 
Administrative courses: 
Library organization and 
administration 
Library buildings 
Library history 
Library publicity 
Library work as profes- 
BE aiae areas 
Types of libraries 
Library extension. . 
Adult education. ....... 
Professional ethics 
Library housekeeping. . . 
Technical courses: 
a eee 
Ciassheatio®.......... 
Library records 
Order routine 
Accession 
Shelf-listing 


Serials 
Pamphlets and pictures 
Binding 
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Special courses: 

Children’s literature. ... . 

Administration of chil- 
dren’s rooms 

School library adminis- 
tration 

Story-telling 

Teaching use of books 
and libraries 

Cataloging of children’s 
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TABLE [Vc—Continued 








| 
Course of | Subject 
Subject Time Too Time Time Too | Course of More Could be 
y Great Correct Small No Value |Value after} Learned 
Experience| “by Doing” 
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All that we can expect the library school to give is a starting-point from 
which the individual can grow and develop in her own library situation. The 
school must have good material to work with. 


Another says, 

What matters in any course is the persons who teach and the persons who 
are allowed to graduate. Of the large number of library-school graduates who 
have come to this library and who have taken the same courses under the 
same teachers, some are very fine, some are average, some are poor. It wasn’t 
in the least a matter of the number of hours more or less, given to specific 
subjects, that made those girls excellent or poor children’s librarians. 


A third librarian sums up observations covering a long period of 
time: 

Personality and background are two essentials in the making of a good 
children’s librarian. Given these two qualifications, most problems would be 
eliminated. Lacking background, many children’s librarians fail to form the 
habit of reading a newspaper or a current-events magazine. The result is 
inability to answer reference questions of current interest, stressed by the 
school today. The student should be urged to develop interests outside the 
profession in order to make her more valuable in her work and a more interest- 
ing personality. The necessity for a forceful personality is here stressed in 
order that the children’s librarian may command the respect and attention 
of children. A strong personality is likely to have initiative and energy. Gen- 
erally speaking, I find that a person of negative personality is a poor dis- 
ciplinarian, lacking initiative. Both initiative and energy are essential to in- 
sure the effective administration of a busy room. 


CONCLUSIONS 


From the replies to the questionnaires, it is evident that defi- 
nite recommendations can be made in regard to the college 
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preparation of children’s librarians and that more general con- 
clusions can be drawn in regard to professional training. 

The college course should be as broad as possible. A major in 
literature, history, sociology, or child psychology is recommend- 
ed; and all of these subjects should be studied as thoroughly as 
possible. At least one modern language should be studied, and 
at least one science, preferably more. The appreciation of art 
and music is essential, and other courses in these subjects are 
desirable. World-literature, comparative religion and mythol- 
ogy, folk lore, education, economics, and the speech arts should 
be studied. Survey or orientation courses are useful, since the 
best preparation for the work of the children’s librarian is inter- 
est in a wide range of subjects with an intensive knowledge of 
as many as possible. 

In the professional training of children’s librarians, the chief 
emphasis should be laid on knowledge of books, the adaptation 
of technical theory to actual problems and methods of bringing 
books and readers together. No subject taught in library school 
is without value, and the greatest difficulty is to find time for all 
the topics which should be included. A two-year course, allow- 
ing specialization with opportunity for observation and prac- 
tical work, is desirable. Even in a one-year course some speciali- 
zation is possible. More time should be devoted to the study of 
books for adolescents and methods of work with young people. 
The study of adult books and the organization of the library as a 
whole should not be neglected. 

Library-school training is an adequate preparation for meet- 
ing technical problems. Ability to meet administrative prob- 
lems increases with experience, although training can help to 
prepare for these difficulties. Suggesting books suited to differ- 
ent ages—to preschool children, subnormal or gifted children, 
and adolescents—directing the staff, writing newspaper pub- 
licity, giving book talks, arranging material for exhibits, and 
suggesting material to teachers are the problems for which li- 
brary-school training gives least preparation. 

On the whole, the librarians who answered the questionnaire 
thought that the time apportioned to the different subjects in 
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library schools was adequate, although many persons reported 
that the time allowed for book selection and children’s litera- 
ture was too small. The number of persons who thought that all 
library school subjects could be learned more easily after experi- 
ence indicates the desirability of preliminary experience or field 
work. Instead of a change in the time allotment for different 
courses, the answers to the questionnaire suggest a change in 
emphasis. In the cataloging and classification courses, chil- 
dren’s books may be used as illustrative examples. In the refer- 
ence course, problems may be based on actual questions asked 
by children in their daily work. 

The children’s librarian has need of a broad general education, 
adequate professional training, and a strong personality. No 
virtue, no grace of manner, no technical skill, no item of in- 
formation, no knowledge based on thorough study, can be con- 
sidered useless, since the scope of the children’s librarian’s work 
has no limits. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
SECTION FOR LIBRARY WorK WITH CHILDREN 
PROFESSIONAL TRAINING COMMITTEE 























ARE WE READY TO PRESERVE NEWSPAPERS 
ON FILMS? A SYMPOSIUM 


THE PROBLEM 


Te University of Chicago Libraries have recently or- 


ganized a systematic program to complete and extend 

their files of public documents, newspapers, and maps. 
This effort is a direct result of the survey made of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago Libraries during 1931-32, in which, among 
other things, the basic source materials needed by the Univer- 
sity were determined." It is with certain aspects of the news- 
paper program as defined in the survey that this paper is con- 
cerned. 

The initial phase of the newspaper program called for sub- 
scriptions to twenty-five outstanding metropolitan newspapers 
of the world, their permanent preservation, and also the acquisi- 
tion of back files either of these or of other papers of equivalent 
merit. The permanent preservation of such files, however, pre- 
sented a baffling prospect, for how could this be achieved with 
newspapers printed on highly perishable, ground wood-pulp 
paper, and what could be done about the staggering costs of 
binding and housing these bulky metropolitan issues? 

The progress made in the photo-filming of research records, 
and in projection equipment—especially the Recordak—sug- 
gested the possibility that photo-filming might offer the best and 
most economical method of preserving these newspaper acqui- 
sitions. In order to obtain reliable information on this point 
before entering into costly commitments, a letter was addressed 
to the following librarians and experts who have had experience 
in the filming of documentary material, and their advice was 
solicited: Mr. L. Bendikson, chief of the Department of Pho- 
tographic Reproductions at the Huntington Library and Art 


* See McKendree Llewellyn Raney, The University libraries, Vol. VII of The Uni- 
versity of Chicago survey (Chicago, 1933). 
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Gallery; Mr. Robert P. Blake, director of the Harvard Univer- 
sity Library; Mr. H. M. Lydenberg, director of the New York 
Public Library; Mr. Thomas P. Martin, assistant chief of the 
Manuscript Division of the Library of Congress; and Mr. 
Charles E. Rush, the associate librarian of the Yale University 
Library. The questions raised in the letter were also communi- 
cated to Professor Robert C. Binkley, and to Mr. T. R. Schel- 
lenberg, chairman and executive secretary, respectively, of the 
Joint Committee on Materials for Research, and also to Mr. 
C. Z. Case, of the Eastman Kodak Company. The letter reads 
as follows: 

We are planning to subscribe to twenty-five outstanding metropolitan 
newspapers of the world with a view to preserving them for research. In so 
far as possible, we would also like to obtain complete back files for these pa- 
pers. 

I am writing for advice on several points that relate to policies of consider- 
able consequence. In considering the problem of future subscriptions, do you 
think that the photo-filming technique is now so perfected that it would be 
best to film the newspapers currently with a view to preserving them in that 
form rather than in the original? If so, would the Library be willing 
to be one of ten or twelve research libraries that would participate in a co- 
operative enterprise to film a selected number of important newspapers, pro- 
rating the costs, one set of films being prepared for each participating library? 

Further, if a library has a definite sum of money for the purchase of back 
files of newspapers, do you deem it sound policy to pay large sums for such 
files in the original when they might be obtained at lesser cost in film form? 
Again, if the success of filming is now sufficiently certain, would your library 
be willing to venture into a co-operative enterprise to have the back files of a 
selected number of the world’s most important newspapers filmed? 

The recent filming by the Joint Committee on Materials for Research of 
286,000 pages, letter-head size, of AAA and NRA Hearings and the extensive 
filming of source materials by a number of libraries suggests that the time 
may have arrived when the possibilities of the co-operative filming of news- 
papers should receive conclusive thought by persons of experience in the mak- 
ing and the use of films as permanent records of source materials. 

I am certain that your experience at the Library will enable you to 
give us helpful advice. 


As stated above, the purpose of the letter, when it was writ- 
ten, was to seek the advice of men who have had experience 
with photo-filming of records. However, the replies received 
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were so illuminating in regard to the photo-filming of newspa- 
pers in order to preserve them as permanent records that it 
seemed desirable to share the information with librarians and 
research workers in the field. At this point three additional li- 
brarians were invited to participate in a symposium. The same 
letter was addressed to Mr. William W. Bishop, librarian of the 
University of Michigan Library; Mr. James T. Gerould, librari- 
an of the Princeton University Library; and Mr. Edward A. 
Henry, director of the University of Cincinnati Libraries. 

All the correspondents agreed to participate in the symposi- 
um. Since they stressed different, though important, aspects of 
the problem, their letters are reproduced here. 


VIEWS OF LIBRARIANS AND EXPERTS 


Mr. Bendikson: 

Photo-filming technique, as applied to the reproduction of present-day 
newspapers, is sufficiently advanced to risk an experiment as proposed by you. 
None of us will be able to settle definitely the question of the durability of 
such film reproductions; we will not live that long, and much will depend on 
the conditions under which the films are preserved. Moreover, if the films 
begin to show signs of deterioration, it will be comparatively little trouble to 
print a positive reel, from which in turn a negative reel could be printed by the 
time this would prove necessary again. Assuming that this operation would be 
necessary every thirty years, each generation would have to take the same 
trouble once; but in all probability the films would last longer than that, and 
I believe that the storage cost of modern newspaper files would be much higher 
than the cost of printing a new reel once in a lifetime. 


Recently Bendikson tested the durability of photographic 
reproduction of documents on films, using a film made in France 
sixty-four years ago. He reports that if film reproductions are 
made with proper care and are adequately preserved, those that 
have been made in recent years should still be useful after the 
year 2000.? 


Mr. Bishop: 


If two conditions can be definitely met, there seems to me no question that 
it would be better to procure films, and possibly even to adopt the process of 
continuous filming for current acquisitions, rather than to attempt the long 


* Library journal, Feb. 15, 1935, pp- 143-45- 
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and laborious task of purchasing, binding, and storing copies of the newspapers 
which you may decide should constitute your collection. The first of these 
points on which I still think no definite certainty has been reached is that of 
the durability of the film itself. This means, of course, not only the durabil- 
ity of the film in storage but the extent to which it will withstand actual use 
over a long period of years. I don’t believe anybody is in a position as yet to 
give a perfectly satisfactory answer to this question. Laboratory tests are un- 
questionably of value, but what I feel doubtful about is whether a film will 
stand up against the sort of use which will be given it by investigators search- 
ing newspaper files for their materials. I have had occasion to watch a good 
many people using bound volumes of newspapers over a long period of years, 
and I am very fearful that the use of films and projectors in anything like the 
same manner will wear out even those films which seem to be chemically du- 
rable. Perhaps this caution is not justified; but if my experience is any test, I 
am sure that in a center like Chicago this collection of newspaper files, in what- 
ever form it is kept, will be subject to steady consultation by a considerable 
number of scholars, to say nothing of undergraduate students who are more 
and more resorting to bound files of fairly recent newspapers for work in con- 
nection with their studies. I should think it would probably be necessary to 
keep certain papers in their original form for use by undergraduates. We have 
gone so far as to try to protect our rag-paper edition of the New York times by 
getting a second extra copy of the ordinary edition covering the last three or 
four years. I don’t think that the development of this use of newspapers by 
undergraduates is necessarily sporadic. It seems to me it is likely to continue 
for courses in political science and current history and for work of one sort or 
another in the social sciences. However, I presume that this particular diffi- 
culty is not bothering you at present at least, and that you are considering 
only the durability of films in use by more advanced scholars. Even these 
people will prove hard users of newspapers. 

The other difficult point on which I am not yet satisfied—again as an ob- 
server at a distance—is the efficacy of projectors as they are made at present. 
These seem to me to need very great improvement in ease of manipulation and 
in results on the films used in them. 

If you can overcome these two difficulties, every consideration looks to- 
ward the assembling of a collection of films rather than a collection of the 
papers themselves. I need not tell you that it would be much easier to secure 
the photographs than it would to secure the newspapers. As an instance in 
point, I may say that for fifteen years I have been on the lookout for the first 
twenty years of the London times. The set which we have begins in 1819, and I 
believe the Times began publication in 1787. In the past fifteen years I have 
seen one or two volumes only of the first twenty-two years of publication 
offered by book dealers, and I have not been able to secure any of those which 
have been offered. 
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Mr. Blake: 


I think that at the moment the technique of taking small photographs is 
still capable of distinct improvement both from the point of view of the actual 
developing of the film and likewise from the standpoint of the quality of the 
actual pictures. An open newspaper is a large take for movie film. The focus- 
ing must be absolutely accurate, and the distance of the camera away from 
the paper reflects unfavorably on the focal depth. To do it properly, the news- 
papers could not be handled in bound form, but would have to be photo- 
graphed unbound and presumably clamped down under glass. For that reason 
[ should prefer to hold off in this matter until somewhat later and would in no 
case consider joining such a project unless I were fully advised of the apparatus 
and means available to carry it out. 

The answer to your next query as to paying for back files of newspapers 
evolves logically out of the preceding statement. We consider that such an 
expense is justifiable, provided the newspaper is one in which we need to fill 
up an important lacuna. We subscribe to very few papers, but endeavor to 
have them geographically spaced and would pay any reasonable price to fill 
a major gap in one of those we keep. 

As to entering into a co-operative arrangement, I should answer in the 
affirmative, with the proviso when and if film technique is properly perfected. 

This is, as you see, a somewhat conservative viewpoint, but I should like 
to be quite sure of my ground before engaging largely. 

I have discussed this matter with Messrs. Currier, Briggs, and Walton, who 


agree. 


Mr. Bliss: 


The Huntington Library is interested only in newspapers of the nineteenth 
century and earlier and has not as yet established any definite policy as to col- 
lecting long runs of any certain newspapers. Consequently, it would not seem 
to me feasible for us to participate in such a co-operative enterprise as you 
mention, since it would probably involve the filming of much twentieth-cen- 
tury material in which we are not at all interested. 

With regard to the query in your third paragraph as to whether we deem it 
sound policy to pay large sums for back files of newspapers in the original 
when they might be obtained at less cost in film form, I can only say that it 
probably would be extremely unwise to spend much money on original files 
before it is definitely determined as to whether the film reproductions are go- 
ing to be entirely satisfactory. The Huntington Library has paid very small 
sums for the bulk of the newspapers in its possession; in fact, the sums paid for 
the majority of our newspapers are probably much less than the amount for 
which the same number could have been filmed. 

With regard to our entering into any co-operative enterprise for filming the 
back files of a selected number of the world’s more important newspapers, I 
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should not be willing to answer positively without knowing many more de- 
tails of the project. We are interested in American and English newspapers 
only, and perhaps your project would involve French, German, and possibly 
other foreign newspapers.’ 


Mr. Case: 


Since the first announcement of our film method for preserving newspapers, 
we have been concentrating on testing and proving out the system rather than 
on pushing its introduction. The points to be determined were: (1) Will it 
achieve its object in supplying a permanent record? (2) Will the results be 
good enough to be acceptable to those who have to read them? (3) Can these 
results be obtained uniformly? (4) What effect will the physical handling of 
these films have on their useful life? (5) How will the cost compare with other 
possible methods of achieving the same object? (6) What are the ancillary ad- 
vantages? 

First: Although we have been doing everything possible to get this ques- 
tion positively settled and have now, with a committee of the A.L.A., suc- 
ceeded in having a study commenced at the Bureau of Standards to determine 
the relative permanence of film, it will probably not be settled for a year or 
more. In the meantime, however, the inferential case for the film is very 
strong. Dr. Scribner of the Bureau of Standards places the cellulose-acetate 
base, on which our emulsions are coated, in the same category of permanence 
as the finest book-papers. He also states that the photographic emulsions 
coated on glass plates and paper, if properly fixed and washed, are virtually 
permanent. There can be little doubt therefore that much more life can be ex- 
pected from virtually stable base coated to a virtually stable emulsion, than 
from, say, a virtually stable Japanese tissue coated to a highly unstable pulp- 
paper. 

Second: Several months of the New York times have been photographed, 
and during the past eight or nine months all reference in the New York 
Public Library to these issues of the New York times has been made to the 
film. Reports show unquestionably that this form of reference is entirely 
satisfactory to the public and to all manner of searchers. 

Third: We have experienced no difficulty in getting the same standard of 
film on every job that we have undertaken. 

Fourth: These films of the Times have been subjected to more use already 
than they will probably have for the rest of their existence and are in quite 
good condition. Papers are referred to most frequently immediately after they 
are published, and reference to them subsequently falls off sharply. Conse- 
quently, the amount of handling that films would have to stand could be very 


3 Mr. Leslie E. Bliss, librarian of the Huntington Library and Art Gallery answered 
the writer’s letter with reference to library co-operation, while Mr. Bendikson addressed 
himself to the problems of filming newspapers. 
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easily controlled by not bringing them into use until a few weeks or few 
months after the issues had been published—reference to the papers in this 
period could be made to unbound copies of the papers kept in the library for a 
short time for this purpose. Probably from the experience which has been had 
in the New York Public Library, this safeguard may be entirely unnecessary; 
but it is mentioned to show that even in the case where papers are most fre- 
quently referred to, any trouble from wear on the films could be very easily 
obviated. 

Fifth: The cost of preserving in this way is considerably below that of any 
other method that is known to us. The cost that has been quoted for copies of 
the New York times works out to only a fraction over half a cent a page. This 
is, I believe, in the neighborhood of one-third of the cost of protecting with 
Japanese tissue, and this cost is largely offset by the saving resulting from not 
having to have volumes bound. 

Sixth: The storage space required for keeping the film files is reduced to 
about one-fiftieth of that necessary for bound volumes, and about one-seven- 
tieth of that necessary for bound volumes protected with Japanese tissue. 
This entails, of course, further savings in shelving, heating, housekeeping, and 
handling. 

There are two sides to the problem which you pose: (1) the current work, 
preserving the future issues of the papers you wish to keep; and (2) the back 
files. The former could be taken care of either in the manner which you sug- 
gest—a certain number of libraries having the work done co-operatively—or 
possibly the newspaper publishers could be persuaded to adopt the system 
and pay for the cost of the making of the negatives themselves, which would 
enable any number of libraries to obtain positive copies for the bare cost of 
making the positive copies. Where this can be done, this would be much the 
preferable method, as it would be cheaper for the libraries and would entail 
no agency or organization to take care of the work. It is our intention to try 
to persuade the newspapers to do this.‘ 

As to the second part of the problem, the New York times have already de- 
cided tentatively to have a copy made of their back files. A start will be made 
with the five-year period, 1914-19, which is presumably the period for which 
the greatest demand exists. A copy of these years of the New York times will 
be available to libraries at a cost of approximately $125 a year. 

If the acceptance of the plan is sufficient, further five-year periods will be 
filmed successively until a whole back file is made, which may be bought by 
libraries in units. This will not impose an undue strain on their budgets. 

My suggestion to your specific problem is (1) that you take a copy of this 
period of the New York times and so give yourselves an opportunity of thor- 
oughly trying out this film method with a minimum of expense and risk; (2) 


4On February 19, 1935, Case reported that arrangements for the current filming 
of the New York herald tribune on the basis suggested above had been completed. 
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that if, and when, any of the other of the twenty-five newspapers that you are 
interested in adopt the film method, you take a film copy of that paper current- 
ly; and (3) that you establish files of all the rest of the twenty-five papers but 
do not bind, or do anything toward preserving them until you see which way 
you want to go. If, by any chance, the film method should not prove to be 
right, or the best, these files could be preserved just as well at any time within 
the next two or three years as they could now. If, on the other hand, it be- 
comes apparent, as we firmly believe, that this is the best method, the mate- 
rial will be there and in the right form for you to film. 


Mr. Gerould: 


I am in entire sympathy with the proposal to produce film copies of a num- 
ber of important foreign newspapers, but I am also of the opinion that it may 
be wise to defer definite action, perhaps for another year. Developments in 
this field are so rapid that it seems to me unwise, at the moment, to adopt a 
program which may be upset within a few months. I shall, however, be willing 
to co-operate, so far as our resources allow, should it be determined to go on 
with the scheme. We must not lose sight of the fact, however, that for the cur- 
rent use of the journals, we cannot rely on the films. Necessarily their de- 
livery will be somewhat delayed. 

So far as the preparation of films of the back files is concerned, I see no im- 
mediate prospect of our ability to purchase them, much as we should like to 
do so. 


Mr. Henry: 


The University of Cincinnati Library does not, at present, own any film 
copies of research materials, largely because of the problem of an adequate 
projector at a moderate cost. In the March 1, 1932, issue of the Library jour- 
nal, the present writer attempted to discuss the problem of an ideal projector. 
Most of what was written then still holds true except that there is now an al- 
ternative direction of projection—straight down upon the reading plane in the 
center of the table instead of upon a screen. In addition, the reproduction of 
the AAA and NRA Hearings upon 16-mm. film has brought that width into 
our problem. There is little question but that the Recordak projector recently 
under experimental tests in the New York Public Library and upon display 
at the A.L.A. mid-winter meetings in Chicago and elsewhere comes nearest to 
meeting these specifications, but its price seems rather high to many of us. 
Other manufacturers are experimenting with the problem of a satisfactory 
projector, and there may be several on the market soon. 

In Cincinnati, just now, we are feeling that the film copy is most important 
to us as a substitute for interlibrary loans. We have three research projects 
under way which require the consultation of many rather rare seventeenth- 
and eighteenth-century publications. Most libraries refuse to loan such items; 
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so we are now investigating and will probably buy a small, moderately priced 
projector within the next few weeks and then begin buying film copies of these 
needed works. 

At present we are not interested in newspapers, but we are firmly con- 
vinced that we will never buy long files of newspapers if film copies are avail- 
able. Certainly films are much more permanent than ground wood-pulp 
paper and probably they are as permanent as ordinary rag paper. However, 
they seem to require a cool, rather humid storage place for their preserva- 
tion, just the sort of conditions which obtain in a basement vault built against 
an outside wall. 


Mr. Lydenberg: 


You ask if “the photo-filming technique is now so perfected that it would 
be best to film the newspapers currently with a view of preserving them in 
that form rather than in the original.” At present I am inclined to say yes, 
but I am not willing to make a categorical and unqualified reply until the sta- 
bility of filmslides has been assured by objective, scientific approach. At 
present all we know is that the photographing companies say they are con- 
vinced of stability. At Montreal, you may remember, Mr. Case made this 
statement at your documents meeting. Dr. Scribner said he was not suffi- 
ciently certain to give unqualified approval on behalf of the Bureau of Stand- 
ards. 

An appropriation has been made by the Carnegie Corporation to the Na- 
tional Research Council for further study of the preservation of records, and 
we are hoping that this appropriation may be directed specifically to consid- 
eration of the stability of filmslides. In view of this fact and in view of the 
probability that within, say, the next twelvemonth we may have definitive, 
reliable information on this point, my personal inclination would be to defer 
action. 

Your second question is whether “the New York Public Library would be 
willing to be one of ten or twelve research libraries that would participate in a 
co-operative enterprise to film a selected number of important newspapers, 
pro-rating the costs, one set of films being prepared for each participating li- 
brary.” The New York Public Library will certainly look with interest on 
any statement that sets forth the cost of such an enterprise. If funds permit 
and if the charges are reasonable, we should certainly want to come in. One 
question about the problem might be whether it would be better for the co- 
operating libraries to make the master-film and from it reproduce the positives 
for the subscribing libraries; or whether it would be better to have the East- 
man Company, for instance, undertake this task. Film costs are so high as to 
make us doubt the wisdom of planning to buy five films, twenty-five seeming 
a bit appalling. 

I decline to say yes or no to your general question as to whether with a 
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definite sum for purchase of back files it would be sound policy for a library 
“to pay large sums for such files in the original when they might be obtained 
at less cost in film form.” It would all depend on the newspapers and on their 
relation to other material in the library. Here we prefer to have originals of 
eighteenth-century American newspapers rather than films, unless the film 
reproductions could be obtained at so much less a price as to leave no question 
that they were preferable. 

You ask finally “if the success of filming is now sufficiently certain” 
whether the New York Public Library would “‘be willing to venture into a co- 
operative enterprise to have the back files of a selected number of the world’s 
most important newspapers filmed.” We certainly should want to know about 
such an enterprise. How far we should go into it would, of course, depend on 
the amount of money required. 

One must remember that modern or current newspapers are possibly not the 
best field in which to start experiments like this, because the cost of films rep- 
resents no such saving as with the NRA Hearings or with other manuscript 
records or with books of value to research but not well distributed in original 
copies or reprints. Films for newspapers cost more than the originals. Except 
for such source material as the New York times, the Times of London, and 
some continental papers, I am inclined to doubt advisability of filming; but I 
have an open mind. 

Let me thank you again for your letter and assure you of our earnest desire 
to co-operate. 


Mr. Martin: 


Some weeks ago we attempted to make a film negative (on 35-mm. film) of 
one of our most difficult files—a newspaper of very large pages and very small 
print—old wood pulp of the 1880's, but we were not able to secure satisfactory 
contrast in the ordinary way (without the use of special lighting and light fil- 
ters). We have ordered filters and expect to renew our efforts. 

Therefore, I am not prepared to say just now that the photo-filming tech- 
nique is sufficiently developed for the use of the 35-mm. film. Under present 
conditions 70-mm. film takes the largest page and the finest print satisfac- 
torily. I speak only of this extreme. Smaller pages and larger print are taken 
very satisfactorily. 

I incline to the belief that it is better, even at the present stage, to take 
film copies instead of original copies where the wood-pulp product only is 
available, in the current issues. Old wood-pulp files which have only a few 
years’ duration remaining in them should be photographed on film as soon as 
satisfactory results can be obtained. In such cases we really have no choice 
but to make or take film copies; the original will soon crumble into dust. 

Rag-paper editions, both old and new, are still worthy of high considera- 
tion. If the deterioration of the old (eighteenth century or possibly older) is 
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approaching destruction, film copies should be made without delay. But a 
new 100 per cent rag-paper edition of an important newspaper is, in my opin- 
ion, still to be preferred to a film copy. It is original; it is rare; it may in a few 
years, through accidents to the other file copies, become the only surviving 
original copy; and it will, under improved air-conditioning, last several cen- 
turies. It would be a pity to put an end prematurely to rag-paper editions in 
the satisfaction of what is now something of a fad for films; and the dropping 
of a few subscriptions to rag-paper editions would certainly extinguish them. 

Each question of purchase of a back file of a newspaper should be decided, 
for the present at least, on its merits rather than in accordance with some 
policy founded upon an assumption or theory which has not been tested to 
complete satisfaction. A rag-paper back file in good condition at a reasonable 
price would in my opinion still be a good purchase, instead of a film copy; but 
such a file should be protected against deterioration by the making of a film 
copy for current research or casual use, if that use is frequent and wearing. 

It might be remarked, in passing, that air-conditioning is a goal to which all 
repository libraries (those containing research materials of every sort, particu- 
larly manuscripts and rare print) should work. It is needed for the satisfac- 
tory preservation of film as well as for other material. 

The Librarian of Congress will, I am sure, give sympathetic consideration 
to any proposals for co-operation on projects which are clearly practicable. 


More recently Mr. Martin added the following paragraph to 


the foregoing letter: 


The exhibit of cameras, projectors, etc., during the recent meeting of the 
American Historical Association in this city, disclosed remarkable progress in 
the arrangement of projectors for the convenient and easy reading of film neg- 
atives (and positives) of the 16-mm. and 35-mm. widths; and I foresee no great 
difficulty in adapting the machines to the use of the 70-mm. film. Two camer- 
as were specially interesting. One, built privately by Dr. R. H. Draeger, of 
the Navy Medical School, disclosed such possibilities of using the three widths 
of film just mentioned in quantity (as would be required in copying newspaper 
files) that we hope to be able to secure one for use here; the other, devised by 
the Folmer Graflex Corporation, uses the three widths mentioned in smaller 
quantities and is so portable that it seems likely to meet the needs of the in- 
dividual investigator copying over a very wide range of material, from nar- 
row-column articles to large maps, charts, newspapers, broadsides, etc. 

It seems clear that the use of the wider film is preferable to the more 
troublesome and time-consuming course with special lighting and light filters. 


Mr. Rush: 


There is good news in your letter of December 5. The selection of the twen- 
ty-five outstanding newspapers is an important task. Doubtlessly, some of 
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these would not be needed at Yale. It occurs to us that the score or more of 
interested librarians throughout the country entering into this arrangement 
should not concentrate on the same titles, but should select other titles also, 
and thus enlarge the field covered. 

In answer to your specific questions, I feel that we are prepared to be fairly 
definite on most of the points raised in your letter. (1) We are convinced that 
the process of photo-filming is the best one in sight for the preservation of the 
records of current newspaper material printed on ordinary paper stock, and 
that the film will outlast the original paper customarily used by newspaper 
printers. (2) Yale is willing to consider the proposal of the co-operative enter- 
prise, provided that it may select only those titles which are actually needed 
in this library. (3) Yale is convinced that films of back files for the past fifty 
years would be a better purchase at this time than the originals in paper form. 
(4) We shall be glad to consider a co-operative purchase of back files, although 
not at this time would we be interested in acquiring much film of sets printed 
on good paper stock. We are obliged to state that we have no specific item in 
our budget which can be used for this purpose. Whatever we can do in this 
enterprise must be charged against other items, and thus handicap other 
purchases. 

We are confident that there will be technical developments which will 
make it possible for local libraries to do their own filming of newspapers at a 
very low price; therefore we should not like to see this proposal figured on a 
long-time basis, but we are hopeful that there will be no delay in making an 
early beginning. We sincerely hope that those promoting the enterprise will 
keep in close touch with new ways and means and with the actual costs of 
operation. Cost figures in this field will come down, rather than go up, if and 
when the enterprise gets under way on a quantity basis. With co-operative 
newspaper reproduction, we shall pass on to quantity duplication of manu- 
scripts, other rare materials, catalog cards, and most books of rare character 
desired on interlibrary loan. Let me assure you of our interest and best 


wishes. 


Mr. Schellenberg: 

Mr. Binkley and I found your proposal to film co-operatively about twenty- 
five of the outstanding metropolitan newspapers of the world, with the view of 
preserving them for research, a very intriguing one. 

Just prior to the receipt of your letter, our committee, in a meeting in New 
York City on November 23-24, discussed the feasibility of making a film 
copy of the New York times. Mr. C. McD. Puckette, of the New York Times 
Company, informed us that a complete file of the Times could be filmed at the 


following prices: 
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Number of Years 


Number of Pages 


Price of — 
Master-Negatives 


Price of 
Positive Copies 





1851-78 (18) 
1879-1913 (35) 
1914-27 (14) 


97 ,000 
231,000 


$1,175.00 
2,778.00 
3,080.00 


$ 587.50 
1,38g.00 
1,540.00 





$7 ,033.00 


$3,516. 50° 














* At 5 cents per foot. 


These prices were based on quotations secured from the Recordak Corpora- 
tion, a subsidiary of the Eastman Kodak Company, which has developed a 
special camera for photographing newspaper pages. This camera, available 
only in Rochester, is almost wholly automatic in action. Newspaper pages are 
fed into a machine very much as sheets are fed into a cylinder press, one at a 
time, at approximately thirty per minute, and are photographed consecutively 
on 35-mm. film. The foregoing quotations on the New York times are based on 
a charge of 10 cents per foot for the master-negative, and 5 cents per foot for 
positive copies. It is proposed to levy an additional charge on libraries of 
} cent per foot on the positive copies to amortize the cost of making the master- 
negative. 

Very practical reasons, and not a fascination by a new technique, are im- 
pelling our committee to consider seriously the filming of newspapers. Repro- 
duction of newspapers in reduced size by photo-offset is the only alternative 
to film-copying. But photo-offset costs are reduced to a price-level as low as 
that prevailing in film-copying only if a few hundred copies are reproduced. 
If a few copies only are desired, film-copying seems the only method possible. 
In film-copying, it costs almost as little to make the first copy as to make the 
hundredth; while in photo-offset, a single copy costs as much as a hundred 
copies. The cost of 833 pages of the New York times on film is approximately 
$5.50. 

Another important consideration is that of storage space. A reel of 200 feet 
of film, containing 1,666 pages of the New York times, occupies a storage space 
1} X 3% X3% inches. The cost of binding the original paper file and of storing 
it, under ordinary conditions, would exceed the cost of making a film copy. 

While the low cost of film-copying and the conservation of storage space 
lead our committee to regard the film reproduction of newspapers issued on 
wood-pulp paper as an inevitable and a necessary step for their preservation, 
we believe advantage should be taken of all factors which would tend to reduce 
the cost both of producing the film copies and of projecting them for library 
use. 

It will, perhaps, be impossible to secure a master-negative on 35-mm. film 
at less than 10 cents per foot. The special camera developed by the Recordak 
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Corporation is the only one operating on a rotary principle, a feature which is 
fully protected by patent rights. Other cameras, which might be used for the 
reproduction of newspaper files, are those developed by Mr. Lloyd B. Kenne- 
dy, 1556 Mahoning Avenue, Warren, Ohio, and by Dr. R. H. Draeger, of the 
Navy Medical School. The Draeger camera, which is being installed in the 
Library of Congress and in the Department of Agriculture Library, will use 
16-, 35-, and 7o-mm. film. The 7o-mm. film on the Draeger camera is intended 
for the reproduction of stained newspaper files and other large materials. 
Through its use the frame surface will be approximately four times as large as 
that required on 35-mm. film. While the cost of this larger film will not be in- 
creased proportionately, it is likely that the prices quoted by the Recordak 
Corporation, whose technicians are confident that old newspaper files can be 
reproduced satisfactorily on 35-mm. film, will be the lowest obtainable for the 
reproduction of the master-negative. 

If a number of libraries co-operatively secure film copies of newspaper files, 
the charges for making duplicate prints become a far more important item 
than the charges for making the original negative. The expenses incurred in 
making the original negative could be readily amortized by adding a } cent per 
foot charge for positive copies, as is being proposed in the case of the New 
York times. For each } cent per foot reduction in processing costs, a saving of 
$351.60 is effected in making a complete film of the Times. A number of film 
laboratories in this country are willing to make 35-mm. contact prints, using 
safety stock, at 3} cents per foot. The proposed investigation of film stability 
to be conducted by the Bureau of Standards, if properly financed, will result, 
first, in specifications, which, if met, will insure a permanent film; and second- 
ly, in recommendations, which, if followed in the manufacture and develop- 
ment of film, will insure its permanence. With these specifications and recom- 
mendations it should be possible to utilize the services of various film labora- 
tories, securing bids in the open market for making duplicate copies, and thus 
materially reducing the cost. 

For reading film copies, the projectors developed by the Recordak Corpora- 
tion are very satisfactory for institutional purposes. A library model, to sell at 
approximately $200, can be used both for 16- and 35-mm. film. The use of 
cheaper projectors is likely to act as a deterrent to the introduction of filmslide 
technique, because of the eye strain and the inconvenience involved in their 
use. The Bausch and Lomb Company is considering the development of pro- 
jectors for individual, and perhaps for institutional, use. 

In general, through the further introduction of copying cameras in great 
central depositories and of equipment for reading the film copies in various 
libraries throughout the country, research materials could be made much 
more mobile. Research libraries on film could be built up. Through micro- 
copying, gaps in library holdings could be filled, manuscript collections made 
complete, newspaper files supplemented, ephemeral materials preserved, and 
the needs of the individual scholar for specialized research met. 
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The issues raised by these letters center chiefly about the fol- 
lowing four points: (1) the feasibility of preserving newspapers 
in film form; (2) variation in policy according to the quality of 
paper (i.e., wood-pulp or rag paper); (3) questions of procedure, 
co-operation, etc.; and (4) suggestions as to a tentative policy 
for the University of Chicago Libraries. 


FEASIBILITY OF FILMING NEWSPAPERS 


The aspects of the feasibility of filming newspapers in order 
to preserve them as permanent records are (1) the stability of 
the film; (2) the perfecting of the materials and processes for 
producing a satisfactory film record and for projecting it; and 
(3) the cost of filming and of the projection apparatus. 

The problem presented by the degree of stability of the film 
record is a fundamental one. A number of more or less control- 
lable factors enter into it, such as the skill with which the film is 
produced and processed, the care with which it is handled, con- 
ditions of storage, etc. While there is little doubt that the film is 
more durable than ground wood-pulp paper, it is not yet clear 
if it is more durable than rag paper. Bendikson and Rush feel 
inclined to risk the experimental filming of newspapers, though 
Bishop, Blake, Case, Gerould, and Lydenberg caution that 
large-scale filming of newspapers should be deferred until the 
Bureau of Standards reports on its findings as to (1) the degree 
of stability of the cellulose-acetate films (both photographic 
image and film medium); (2) specifications for making such 
film records; and (3) conditions most suitable for their proper 
care and preservation. 

The following is a résumé of the pertinent points set forth in 
the recent Report of the Special Committee appointed by the 
British Kinematograph Society to consider means that should 
be adopted to preserve cinematographic films for an indefinite 
period. It is made clear 
that of the two constituents that jointly compose the material substance of the 
commercial film of today, namely, the photo-chemically sensitive gelatine- 
emulsion film, and its supporting base film consisting of either cellulose-nitrate 
or of cellulose-acetate, the latter is practically regarded as permanent, provid- 
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ing that certain definite precautions are taken (a) as to its preparation and 
(4) as to its preservation. 

The permanence of the photographic image is stated to be largely depend- 
ent on the care exercised in the processing of the emulsion film during its prep- 
aration. Complete fixation in two separate fixing baths, and thorough washing 
in several changes of clear water followed by a final rinse in distilled water, are 
stated to be absolutely essential. 

The cellulose-base film upon which the emulsion film is coated is considered 
the most liable to deterioration. Of the two existing cellulose-base films, 
namely, the nitrate and the acetate, it is the cellulose-acetate or “safety” film 
which is not only much the less inflammable, but also chemically the more 
stable. However, where conditions make the use and storage of the highly in- 
flammable cellulose-nitrate film necessary, it is recommended that the storing 
temperature be kept between the degrees of 33° and 40° F.—care being taken 
in case of withdrawal of a film from storage that it be gradually exposed to 
higher surrounding temperatures. 

In the case of the cellulose-acetate film, it is recommended that the air in 
storage vaults or rooms be so conditioned as to maintain a temperature of 
60° F., plus or minus ¢°, and a relative humidity of 50 per cent. It is more im- 
portant to avoid sudden temperature changes than to maintain any particular 
temperature. 

No definitive answer is given to the crucial question of film stability as 
such. It is stated, however, that a period of fifty years, and perhaps longer, is 
a reasonable assumption. Thus there are celluloid negatives in existence today 
—and in reasonably good condition—which are between thirty and thirty-five 
years old, whereas the oldest safety film has only about one-third that age to 
its credit. But, as noted before, it is generally agreed that the safety film is in 
itself a more stable product in the sense that it is less liable to spontaneous 
disintegration. 

Finally, it is recommended that stored films be examined at intervals, say, 
of five years, in order to detect any possible signs of deterioration, in which 
case the affected films are to be copied by photography, and the copies to be 
stored in place of the originals.s 


Perhaps the most recent, competent résumé of the present 
state of knowledge in this country with regard to the relative 
stability of films is that of Mr. Lyman J. Briggs, director of the 
United States Bureau of Standards. In writing concerning the 
proposed research of the Bureau on this subject, he pointed out: 

The stability of film records is a very important consideration on which 


there are no known definite data. It is proposed to make a thorough study of 
the chemical and physical properties of the commercial cellulose-acetate films 


5 The British Film Institute (Leaflet No. 4 [London, August, 1934]), pp. 1-8. 
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and to find how these properties may be related to any physical deterioration 
of the films, including the blurring of the image, that may be caused by the 
various atmospheric components, temperatures, and humidities, by light, or 
by other influences to which the films may be subjected in storage and use. It 
is hoped that the information developed will permit specification of properties 
of stable filmslides and specifications of storage conditions which will preserve 
them indefinitely.° 


More recently, Briggs stressed the need of expanding the scope 
of the Bureau’s inquiry to include related problems: 

Reproduction of records in miniature appears to be a necessity. Therefore, 
we believe that the possibilities of miniature prints on paper and on glass 
should also be mentioned in the symposium as they would remain as possibil- 
ities if the filmslide reproductions proved unstable. Dr. Robert D. W. Con- 
nors, archivist, National Archives, who is much interested in our proposed re- 
search on this subject, has suggested that investigation of sound recordings on 
wax, composition, and metal alloy disks should also be considered 
unfortunate that such projects as you propose [filming of newspapers] should 
be delayed through lack of knowledge of the stability of films, but it is to be 
hoped that sufficient research funds may be secured to prosecute the study of 
them as rapidly as possible.’ 


The second aspect of the feasibility of filming newspapers re- 
lates to the improvement of the filming process. Blake and Mar- 
tin stress certain phases of this problem. The improvements 
made in the cameras of Kennedy, Draeger, the Folmer Graflex 
Corporation, and the Recordak Corporation, respectively (as 
described by Schellenberg and Martin in the foregoing pages) 
give evidence of real progress in camera technique and may help 
to solve the problems raised on this point by Blake and Martin. 
It is hoped, moreover, that the investigation of the Bureau of 
Standards will include a comparative study of the available 
cameras. 

Specifically, the difficulty of filming bound volumes of news- 
papers can be met with equipment such as has been developed 
by Kennedy.® In like manner, newspapers of ordinary size and 
print can apparently now be copied satisfactorily with the 
larger cameras. As for old newspapers, combining, as they 

6 Letter to writer, December 13, 1934. 

7 A letter addressed by Mr. Briggs to the writer on January 18, 1935. 

8 See Schellenberg’s letter. 
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sometimes do, large pages with small print, Martin’s proposal of 
using 70-mm. film requires further study. Technicians of the 
Recordak Corporation maintain that any kind of newspaper can 
be reproduced effectively on 35-mm. film. However, this claim 
should be demonstrated by filming the sort of papers described 
by Martin to the satisfaction of persons competent to pass judg- 
ment. And while in the case of the 70-mm. film, technically sat- 
isfactory results in the filming of the exceptional papers (old, 
stained, large-size pages, and fine print) may be assured, its use 
at present for quantity filming is nevertheless out of the ques- 
tion because of high costs. Schellenberg says on this point: “If 
70-mm. film is used instead of 35-mm., the cost for reproducing 
a given file would increase more than four times. In writing to 
film laboratories about processing costs, I find very few of them 
have the facilities for handling 70-mm. film.’ 

With regard to the technica] matter of obtaining clear and 
sharp-cut reproductions” of old, stained newspapers with fine 
print and large pages, Mr. Neilson C. Debevoise, who is in 
charge of the Archaeological Corpus of the Oriental Institute of 
the University of Chicago, suggests further experimentation, 
for, as he says: 

Numerous methods of treatment of film are now available which can be 
used to secure the desired results. Especially in miniature photography, de- 
velopment of treatments and film are constantly being made. A fine-grained 
film, preferably panchromatic, such as Dupont Micropan, can be used. A suit- 
able method of development, either chemical or physical, to produce a grain 
fine enough to permit the necessary enlargement, should be selected. 

Stains can be handled in the same manner as in ordinary photography by 
the use of panchromatic film and filters. 

The great advantage of the use of 35-mm. film would seem to be that modi- 


fied standard motion-picture developing machinery, selium-cell controlled 
automatic printers and projectors—now on the market—could be used. 


Another aspect of the feasibility of filming newspapers—as 
has been pointed out by Bishop—is the efficacy of projectors. 


9 Letter to the writer on January 18, 1935. 

1° For a helpful discussion of certain aspects of this problem see Robert C. Binkley, 
“The Problem of reduced scale copying in library policy,” in A.L.A. Public documents 
papers (1934 Conference [1935]), pp. 219-22. 
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Further improvements in the ease of manipulation of this ap- 
paratus, and in the use of the films in connection therewith, 
may not only be hoped for in the course of time but may be ex- 
pected. It may be noted that even now the New York Public 
Library is able to report reasonably satisfactory results from 
the use of its projection equipment." 

Finally, there is the factor of cost of film copy and of projec- 
tion apparatus, which constitutes a major aspect of the feasibil- 
ity of filming newspapers. To be sure, a library could effect con- 
siderable savings in handling film records as against newspaper 
files, because it would avoid heavy binding-charges and would 
need much less storage space. If, however, the cost of filming 
newspapers were in general to figure as high proportionately as 
the expense involved in filming the New York times," no rapid 
spread of newspaper filming among libraries could well be an- 
ticipated. 

The cost problem, as far as film copies of newspapers are con- 
cerned, may be met in one or more of the following ways: First, 
there is the possibility, as Case suggests, that newspaper pub- 
lishers themselves might undertake the filming of their papers, 
providing a sufficient number of subscribing libraries can be 
found to make this economically possible and worth while as a 
public service. In this manner publishers might share part of 
the cost of filming their papers for research purposes, i.e., the 
expense of making the master-negative. Again, as suggested by 
Schellenberg, if from the proposed investigations of the Bureau 
of Standards there are to emanate specifications covering the 
technique of filming records, it should be possible to ask for 
competitive bids from several film-producers to obtain the most 
favorable cost price. Technical developments may, as Rush sug- 
gests, make it possible for local libraries to do their own filming 
at a low cost. But would it not be less expensive to have a cen- 
tralized co-operative service? Furthermore, Rush is doubtless 


™ See New York Public Library bulletin, XXXVIII (June, 1934), 439-40; American 
Library Association bulletin, XX1X (January, 1935), 43. See also: C. Z. Case, “The 
Status of experimentation with the filmslide method of reproducing documents,” 
A.L.A. Public Documents, pp. 223-29. 


12 See Case’s letter. 
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correct when he says that cost figures in this field are bound to 
come down as quantity filming of newspapers is made possible 
through co-operative enterprise. But the danger that the initial 
high cost of film and projection apparatus may discourage or 
preclude such co-operation with its resultant reduced costs is 
perhaps a very real one. 

The question as to how much a research library can pay to 
extend or complete its files depends on at least three factors: 
(1) how serious the gap in the library’s holdings is regarded; (2) 
the significance of available source materials; and (3) the funds 
within command. It is pertinent, however, to keep in mind, as 
Lydenberg suggests, that the amount of money research libra- 
ries are willing to spend in order to preserve a permanent record 
of newspapers of world-wide importance—such as the New 
York times and the London times—cannot be set up as accept- 
able cost criteria for the general filming of newspapers on a large 
scale. 

The point at issue is that few research libraries have in the 
past been financially able to bind and house metropolitan 
dailies. Thus, it is doubtful whether the film medium will open 
a new era in which these papers will be preserved on a large 
scale unless its cost is far less expensive than that of preserving 
newspapers in their original form. Further, as Henry and 
Schellenberg point out, the cost of projection apparatus cannot 
be ignored. If manufacturers set prices on their products based 
on boom-day psychology rather than present economic condi- 
tions and actual cost of production plus a reasonable profit, 
there is danger that libraries will postpone the purchase of avail- 
able projectors or will improvise some sort of equipment. In 
either event real progress in the use of film records will be re- 
tarded. 


FILM VERSUS PAPER 


The foregoing letters emphasize two points with reference to 
the quality of paper as a factor in filming newspapers. In gener- 
al, the consensus of opinion is in favor of preserving back files of 
newspapers in the original if they are of pure rag paper. Though 
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this is sound in principle, there are some practical difficulties 
owing to the scarcity of complete rag-paper files, so that re- 
search libraries may be obliged to resort to either photostating 
or filming to meet their needs. Personal conferences with libra- 
rians lead one to believe that for eighteenth-century newspapers 
the photostatic miniature may possibly be preferable, since it 
preserves the volume form. Experience with film newspapers 
may conceivably modify this position. As to the preservation of 
current newspapers printed on pure rag paper, Mr. Martin’s ad- 
vice, that libraries support such papers with their subscriptions, 
is sound at least until a less costly and equally good medium has 
been perfected beyond the experimental stage. 

Obviously, it is desirable to film the New York times for the 
period of the World War before the wood-pulp paper files 
crumble into dust as a result of heavy usage. 


CO-OPERATION IN FILMING NEWSPAPERS 

No doubt is left by the foregoing letters from librarians as to 
their willingness to join in a co-operative enterprise to film 
newspapers providing that the stability of films be first estab- 


lished and costs be reasonable. Such co-operation is to be condi- 
tioned by the collecting activities of individual libraries and by 
the funds available for the purpose. 

Possible recourse to co-operation in this matter has, however, 
a number of important aspects. If, as Case suggests, certain 
newspaper publishers should adopt the film as a medium on 
which to record the contents of their papers for the special benefit 
of subscribing research libraries, the cost of making the negative 
film would perhaps be absorbed by the publishers, and the li- 
braries would be charged with the cost of the positive film copy 
only.** This might allow a greater range of selection for the in- 
dividual library. 

3 The filming of papers by their own publishers, however, raises certain questions 
with regard to (1) the possibility of more economical and expert filming by a central 
filming agency ; (2) the most suitable method of preserving the master-negative so as to 
have it available whenever libraries may call for additional copies or replacements of 


positive films; (3) the refilming of master-negatives whenever wear or aging makes such 
a step desirable. 
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If publishers should prefer not to join in the co-operative 
enterprise in the manner suggested, it might be feasible, as an 
alternative, to establish a library-supported filming service, pos- 
sibly at the Library of Congress, and similar to its printed card 
service. The advantages of a co-operative enterprise of this na- 
ture, set up on a cost basis, are obvious. It would mean, for ex- 
ample, that the whole group of co-operative libraries would 
have to subscribe to only one copy of each newspaper, and that 
the cost of the master-film negative could be pro-rated and 
amortized as Schellenberg points out. The negative could then 
be held in storage for later orders from additional libraries or for 
replacements. 

The suggestion made by Rush, that interested libraries avoid 
duplication of newspaper files and instead broaden the range of 
their composite newspaper holdings with a more comprehensive 
selection of different titles, is a vital one. For in the event that 
filming should find ready and rapid adoption, ene could do little 
more than speculate on the amount of actual duplication that 
would be necessary, because it would be impossible to predict 
the mobility that newspapers might acquire through interli- 
brary-loan service. However, irrespective of the possible mo- 
bility of newspapers, it would be safe to say, as a point of de- 
parture, that all the newspapers of great significance should be 
on file in all the large library research centers. But within given 
large regions—say, eight or ten for the United States—research 
libraries might agree to a division of labor and of holdings, aim- 
ing at a minimum of necessary duplication of newspaper files to 
assure a larger number of different titles to each region. This 
would seem to imply that, if film copies of records should prove 
to be relatively permanent, they may become a significant 
factor in the realization of a division of labor among research 
libraries in the acquisition and preservation of research mate- 
rials. 

TENTATIVE POLICY OF THE UNIVERSITY 
OF CHICAGO LIBRARIES 


The contents of the preceding letters were studied by the 
director of the University of Chicago Libraries, M. Llewellyn 
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Raney, and by the writer in order to settle upon a policy for the 
particular newspaper program before them. Briefly, it was de- 
cided to subscribe to the twenty-five metropolitan newspapers 
from January 1, 1936, or earlier, if publishers had unbroken files 
of their respective papers in stock. It was explained to the pub- 
lishers that the subscriptions to their individual papers were not 
intended for current but rather for future use in connection 
with social-science and historical research. It was also explained 
that the papers were to be preserved either in film or in the 
original form, depending upon the outcome of the projected in- 
vestigations by the Bureau of Standards with regard to the 
stability of films. Publishers were requested to accumulate the 
best daily and Sunday editions of their paper in a safe place, 
preferably in a room with low humidity and temperature below 
70° F.; they were to lay them out flat, covering them with heavy 
card-boards, to protect them against dust, light and air. Ship- 
ments were to be made quarterly, semi-annually, or annually, 
as per later instructions. 

The response of the publishers in meeting the conditions set 
forth in the formal transmitting letter and order has been most 
gratifying. Some publishers are having a special cabinet con- 
structed in which to accumulate and preserve the daily issues of 
their paper. Others are going to considerable trouble in order to 
provide as much of their back files as it is possible to obtain. 
This response appears, indeed, to be so genuine that there is 
little doubt left but that many successful newspaper publishers 
can be enlisted in a co-operative filming program if the relative 
stability of films is established. 

Obviously, the files of newspapers to which subscriptions 
have been placed, whether ultimately filmed or bound, are in- 
tended solely for research. Other files will have to be provided 
to meet the daily news interest. A filmed copy could hardly be 
used for this purpose because it could not be obtained promptly 
enough and, moreover, the wear and tear upon it would be too 
great. (See letters of Bishop, Case, and Gerould.) The objec- 
tions to exposing current issues of papers to daily delivery by 
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mail or to usage before they are bound—f such files are to serve 
historical purposes—are well known. 

With reference to back files of newspapers, the tentative poli- 
cy of the University of Chicago Libraries is to delay projecting a 
large-scale filming program until a favorable decision is rendered 
on the stability of films and the costs involved. A number of 
long, complete files of important papers not in any library with- 
in metropolitan Chicago have been bought during the past 
three months. 

CONCLUSION 


Librarians who are concerned with the responsibility of pre- 
serving newspapers as basic records of our civilization feel that 
a practical solution should be found for the problems presented 
by the perishability of wood-pulp paper, the enormous monthly 
outlay for binding, and the apparent impossibility of providing 
sufficient housing space. These problems prompted this inquiry 
into the feasibility of filming newspapers on a co-operative ba- 
sis. The majority of participants in this symposium would not 
risk the filming of either current or back files of newspapers on a 
large scale until there are tested data supporting the practica- 
bility of such an undertaking. The minority would risk the ex- 
periment now. 

Fortunately, the Carnegie Foundation has made a grant to 
enable the Bureau of Standards to begin the scientific study of 
the stability of the film. It is hoped that the Bureau will be able 
to render, within this year, an authoritative statement based 
upon its findings. 

Thus, to summarize, before we can say we are ready to pre- 
serve newspapers in film form, dependable and favorable an- 
swers must be found to a series of unsolved problems. First, the 
Bureau of Standards must settle the question of the life-expect- 
ancy of the film record. This presents an intricate problem of 
many variables. The Bureau must determine (1) the chemical 
and physical properties of the cellulose-acetate film and of the 
emulsion and image produced upon it in filming records; (2) 
specifications for producing and processing the film to obtain 
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the most usable and durable product; (3) the effect upon the 
film copy, while in use or storage, of various environmental con- 
ditions—temperature, humidity, light, human contact, etc.; and 
(4) specifications for storage and use. These points determined, 
it should become possible to predict, on the strength of verified 
data, the life-expectancy of the film if produced, processed, 
stored, and used under clearly specified conditions. 

A corollary of this study is the problem of discovering and 
producing fine-grained films and of processing them so as to se- 
cure sharp-cut reproductions to cope with extraordinary prob- 
lems presented by old, oversized, stained pages of fine print. 
Another corollary study consists of determining the merits and 
limitations of various cameras now available. Two closely re- 
lated problems calling for verified data concern the feasibility of 
making and employing miniature prints of newspapers, and the 
stability of sound recordings on wax, composition, and metal- 
alloy disks. 

Second, the determination of the merits of various types 
of projectors presents problems upon which libraries should 
have tested data from an impartial agency such as the Bureau 
of Standards. Eyestrain and the use of ineffective equipment 
should be prevented. It should not be left to individual libra- 
ries to discover by trial and error the merits or limitations of the 
projectors now on the market, or, because of the high prices of 
projectors, to improvise ill-adapted equipment. 

Third, in addition to the solution of these technical problems, 
an accurate determination of the various cost units is impera- 
tive. No large-scale co-operative program of filming newspapers 
on the basis of quantity duplication can be started without de- 
pendable information as to total cost, and the cost must be rea- 
sonable. If camera and film producers, film laboratories, and 
projection manufacturers aim at quantity production at low 
cost, this may become the decisive factor in the filming of news- 
papers on a large scale—granting there is a favorable verdict on 
the stability of films. 

Finally, if it is demonstrated that the film copy of records is a 
relatively permanent medium that can be obtained at a reason- 
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able cost, it is conceivable that newspaper publishers may play 
a new role by co-operating with librarians in helping to preserve 
the product of their efforts for the future. At any rate, this 
symposium demonstrates that librarians are ready to co-operate 
to bring this about. Such co-operation might result in (1) a 
centralized co-operative filming service; (2) a vast extension of 
interlibrary loan service including not only rare separate items 
but also long files of serial materials, formerly regarded as too 
unwieldy for loan purposes; and (3) a regional division of labor 
in building and maintaining research collections to avoid dupli- 
cation and to make possible the enrichment of research collec- 
tions in strategic scholarly and geographic centers. 

Thus it would seem that the test to determine the feasibility 
of filming records is a crucial one. Its outcome, if favorable, 
may revolutionize the designing and construction of library 
buildings and equipment, vastly modify the interlibrary or- 
ganization of the world, and have a profound effect upon the 
scholarship of the future. It should settle the momentous ques- 
tion of whether in film copy this generation will rediscover a 
practical medium through which the records of our present and 
past civilizations can be preserved. 

A. F. KuHiman 


University oF Cuicaco Lisraries 
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DORMITORY LIBRARIES AT STEPHENS COLLEGE 


HE five-day week and the six-hour day give every 

evidence of becoming realities in the not-too-distant 

future. Contemporary education must recognize the 
implications of increasing leisure and must encourage the de- 
velopment of interests and of habits which make for a “worthy 
use of leisure time.” Important among such interests and hab- 
its are those relating to reading. It seems quite probable that 
environment and the opportunity of living with books play an 
important réle in the development of reading interests. At 
Stephens College’ an effort is being made to test the validity of 
this assumption by providing in each dormitory a collection of 
books? for the recreational reading of the students. In the year 
preceding the placing of books in dormitories, several studies 
were made of the reading habits of the students. From time to 
time during the experimentation with dormitory libraries, simi- 
lar studies will be made for the purpose of revealing any notable 
changes which may take place in these reading interests. 

It is yet too early to attempt any evaluation of the dormitory 
library at Stephens College, for these libraries have been open 
for only one complete school year (1933-34) and three months 
of the preceding year. It will be the purpose of this presentation 
(1) to describe dormitory libraries as they are being developed 
at Stephens College and (2) to note certain factors relating to 
the use of these libraries. The use of dormitory libraries will be 
described rather completely. Such description has little, if any, 
value in itself. It is, however, conceived as a part of a continu- 
ing annual program which will permit us to evaluate these li- 
braries and guide us in their development. 

* Stephens College is a junior college for women, with an enrolment of 610 for the 


1933-34 school year. 


2 The development of dormitory libraries at Stephens College is a part of a larger 
library program, one feature of which is its aim to place books where students and 
teachers live and work—not only in dormitories but also in classrooms and in division 
libraries adjacent to the offices and classrooms of the division. 
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Preparation for opening libraries —Early in November of 1932 
an all-school assembly was held, at which time the plans for 
dormitory libraries were announced. The students were in- 
formed that the new book collections were to be for recreational 
reading, and they were invited to suggest books which they 
wished placed in their dormitories. In order that members of 
the student body might have time to consider what books they 
wished to recommend, there was an interval of two weeks be- 
tween this announcement-assembly and the collection of stu- 
dent suggestions. During this period book-lists and book cata- 
logs were exhibited in the library in order to assist students in 
locating books on subjects in which they were interested. Stu- 
dents were also invited to confer with teachers and members of 
the library staff regarding their selections. 

At an assembly following this two-week period, students were 
given sheets of paper upon which they were asked to list (1) 
books which they had enjoyed and should like to recommend to 
other students; (2) books which they had not read but which 
they wished to read; and (3) magazines which they should like 
to have placed in their dormitories. The sheets with suggestions 
were collected on the evening of the day following this assembly. 
These suggestions, which were used in selecting books for the 
dormitory libraries, were valuable not only in choosing the 
books but also in making the students feel that the libraries 
actually belonged to them. 

This procedure was repeated during the fall semester of the 
1933-34 school year, when all students were again asked to list 
books and magazines of their choice, as suggestions for additions 
to their libraries. Throughout the year students are encouraged 
to request books which they wish to read. Such suggestions may 
be given to any member of the library staff or may be written in 
a book provided for the purpose in each dormitory library. 

Location of dormitory libraries—The six residence halls at 
Stephens College were built at times when no thought was given 
to the possibility of having a special library room in each hall. 
There were two possible locations for a library in each dormi- 
tory: either the parlors with their cozy corners, easy chairs, 
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tables, and lamps; or a student room vacated for the purpose 
on a second or third floor. Before the libraries were opened, a 
survey of the advantages and disadvantages of each location 
was made. The fact that all students have occasion to use (or 
at least pass through) the parlors each day weighed heavily in 
favor of the parlor location. During the evening hours, however, 
students frequently study in costumes which are scarcely ap- 
propriate for a visit to a library in the parlors but which would 
be quite suitable for appearance in a library located on the sec- 
ond or third floor. This item of accessibility during evening 
hours argued for the second- or third-floor location. Since it 
seemed impossible without experience to settle upon the rela- 
tive merits of the two locations, it was decided to try out both 
positions. Accordingly, libraries were located in the parlors of 
three of the dormitories; and in three other residence halls the 
book collections were placed in rooms of the second floor. 

Magazines and newspapers, however, were placed in the 
parlors of each dormitory, where they might be read at any 
time. 

Hours of opening.—Each dormitory library is open approxi- 
mately thirty-five hours a week—three hours each evening and 
two hours in the afternoon. At Stephens College the hour im- 
mediately following lunch (from one o’clock to two) is known as 
the “‘siesta” period. During this hour there are no classes, and 
every student is required to be in her room, where she may read, 
write letters, rest, or study. The twenty minutes preceding 
siesta proves to be one of the library’s most popular periods. 

Book transfer —Every six weeks the books in each dormitory 
are transferred’ to a neighboring residence hall. This transfer 
has a distinct economic advantage, should it prove otherwise 
successful. If having libraries in residence halls requires from 
eight hundred to one thousand or more books in each hall, the 
cost of dormitory libraries would be prohibitive for many col- 

3 The following books have been placed in each dormitory and are, therefore, not 
moved: Webster’s Collegiate dictionary, World almanac, Shakespeare’s Complete works 
(one-volume edition), and Emily Post’s Etiquette. As dormitory libraries continue, it is 


quite probable that the number of fixed books to be placed in each dormitory will ma- 
terially increase. 
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leges. On the other hand, if a book collection of two or three 
hundred volumes (perhaps even fewer) proves adequate for each 
dormitory by virtue of the frequent transfer of books, the de- 
velopment of dormitory libraries should be possible in many 
colleges where at first the costs may appear too great. 

Placing a new collection of books in a dormitory arouses the 
interest of the students, many of whom visit the library to get 
acquainted with the new books. Considerable increase in the 
use of books may, therefore, be expected following these periods 
of transfer. 

Dormitory library staff—Each dormitory library has two or 
three student librarians. In charge of all dormitory libraries is 
a member of the library staff who, several times each week, 
visits these libraries to assist in problems which may arise. 
Regular meetings of dormitory librarians are important factors 
in the development of a staff morale. 

“Courtesy” libraries—No fines are charged in dormitory li- 
braries, nor is any specific period of time set as a limit for which 
books may be kept. Students are simply asked to return books 
which they have finished reading in order that other students 
may have access to them. The practice of transferring books 
from dormitory to dormitory each six weeks requires, of course, 
a check-up on books which are in circulation. Students desiring 
to keep books beyond the period of transfer are, however, per- 
mitted to do so. 

In three of our residence halls, as an experiment, libraries 
have been open to students at all hours of the day, regardless 
of whether or not a librarian is present. When no librarian is on 
duty,‘ a student may borrow a book merely by signing the book 
card and depositing it in a box provided for that purpose. Dur- 
ing the school year 21 books were lost in the foregoing residence 
halls;5 of these 21, 3 were lost and paid for by borrowers who 
had charged them out. In other words, 18 books were lost as a 

4In one dormitory this practice has been followed all year; in the second dormitory 
it was followed for the last seven months of the school year; and in the third dormitory 
the plan was used during the closing two months of the year. 


5 There was no loss in the three libraries which were open only when a librarian was 
on duty. 
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result of having libraries open to students at all hours of the day. 
This loss appears to be insignificant in light of the important 
advantages of having books readily available whenever they 
may be desired. Should continued experience confirm the suc- 
cess of this plan, it will be extended to additional residence 


halls. 
TABLE I 


Types oF Booxs 1n Dormitory Lisraries, 
May 31, 1934 








Percentage 





Fiction 34. 
Literature other than fiction 396 24 
Biography 


Fine arts , 109 
History 64 
Social science 62 
Religion $1 
Science 45 
Applied science 27 
Philosophy 19 
General 7 
Philology 6 


1,606 
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Types of books in dormitory libraries——Since books are con- 
tinually added to dormitory libraries during the school year, 
the percentages of various types of books in these libraries vary 
slightly from time to time. In Table I is listed the number of 
books of various types in dormitory libraries at the close of 
school in May, 1934. Fiction and literature other than fiction 
(poetry and drama) compose 35 per cent and 25 per cent of the 
collection, respectively. Biography and travel each include more 
than 8 per cent of the libraries; and slightly less than 7 per cent 
of the books are fine-arts books. The remaining 17 per cent 
of the books are, in the main, divided among books of history, 
social science, natural science, and religion. 

Types of books borrowed.—It is impossible to draw conclusions 
of far-reaching significance on the basis of the use of dormitory 
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libraries for one school year. Books circulated during even such 
a short period do, however, indicate some tendencies. 

During the 1933-34 school year 3,968 books were borrowed 
from dormitory libraries, an average of slightly more than 6.5 


TABLE II 


Booxs Most Frequentty BorroweD FROM DormMIToRY 
LIBRARIES DURING THE 1933-34 SCHOOL YEAR 








Title 





The Good earth (4 copies) 
Deeping Smith (2 copies) 

De La Roche W hiteoaks of Falna (2 copies) 
Etiquette (5 copies) 

A Lantern in her hand (2 copies) 
A White bird flying (2 copies) 
Complete works (6 copies) 
Under twenty (2 copies) 

Jane Eyre (2 copies) 
Flowering wilderness (2 copies) 
Obscure destinies (2 copies) 
The Village doctor 

Larry: thoughts of youth (2 copies) 
Swan song (2 copies) 

The Glass key 

Valcour meets murder 

Dark laughter 

Sons (2 copies) 

Cavalcade 

Mansfield park 

Forgive us our trespasses 

The Chinese parrot 

The Forsyte saga 

Archy and Mehitabel 

Marquis My best story 

State fair 

Tarkington Alice Adams 











books for each of the 610 students enrolled in the college.* Table 
II lists the 27 titles which were circulated 14 or more times dur- 
ing the school year. It will be noted that there are 2 or more 
copies of 15 of these 27 most popular titles. This fact must, of 

6 This enrolment figure is based on the students enrolled on November first. All stu- 


dents but twelve, who live at their homes in Columbia, reside in one of the college’s six 
residence halls. 
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course, be taken into consideration in interpreting the data. A 
notable feature of the list is the predominance of recent fiction 
—20 of the 27 titles are fiction by contemporary authors (includ- 
ing 2 collections of modern short stories). Three authors have 
2 or more books among the most-read books. Galsworthy is 
represented by 3 titles (Flowering wilderness, Swan song, and 
The Forsyte saga). Pearl Buck has 2 books (The Good earth and 


TABLE III 


Types or Booxs CircuLaTep From Dormitory 
LIBRARIES, 1933-34 








Times Borrowed Percentage 





Fiction 2,211 
Literature other than fiction 1,082 
Biography 155 
Social science 110 
88 
Fine arts 80 
History 73 
General 47 
46 
Philosophy 27 
Applied science 24 
Natural science 21 
Philology 4 


3,968 
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Sons), as has also Bess Streeter Aldrich (4 Lantern in her hand 
and 4 White bird flying). Among the popular books are 3 mys- 
tery stories (The Glass key, Valcour meets murder, and The Chi- 
nese parrot). Charlotte Bronté’s Fane Eyre and Jane Austen’s 
Mansfield park are two classics of fiction which have circulated 
1§ and 20 times, respectively. A book of etiquette, a book of 
plays (Shakespeare), a biography, a play, and a humorous book 
comprise the remainder of the list of most-borrowed titles. 

In Table III are given the number and percentage of the 
various types of books borrowed from dormitory libraries dur- 
ing the 1933-34 school year. As would be expected in libraries 
for recreational reading, fiction is by far the most popular type 
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of book. Although slightly less than 35 per cent of the books in 
dormitory libraries are fiction (see Table I), more than 55 per 
cent of the circulation are fiction. More than one-fourth of the 
books circulated from dormitory libraries are literature other 
than fiction (predominantly poetry and drama). Among the 
dramas, Morley’s One act plays circulated 12 times, and The 
Barretts of Wimpole street and Galsworthy’s Plays were bor- 
rowed II times each. Sara Teasdale was the author of the 2 
books of poems which were most popular—Dark of the moon 
and Love songs, each of which had a circulation of 11. Dorothy 
Parker’s Sunset gun and Edna St. Vincent Millay’s Fatal inter- 
view were borrowed Io and g times, respectively. 

Biography is somewhat more popular than travel. Most used 
among the biographies were Larry: thoughts of youth with a cir- 
culation of 17; 4 Princess in exile, 13; Helen Keller’s Story of my 
life, 8; and Lincoln Steffens’ Autobiography, 8. Halliburton is 
the most popular travel writer—his The Flying carpet was bor- 
rowed 7 times and his The Glorious adventure and The Royal road 
to romance, 4 times each. In the social sciences, Emily Post’s 
Etiquette, with a circulation of 24, is followed by Behind the 
Door of delusion, with a circulation of 13. Among the books on 
religion, Fosdick’s 4s I see religion and Bruce Barton’s The Man 
nobody knows were borrowed 6 and § times, respectively. 

In discussing the use of a book collection, an important ques- 
tion is: “To what extent are all titles in the collection used?” 
Although more than sixteen hundred books had been included 
in dormitory libraries by the end of the 1933-34 school year, 
only 998 titles were in the libraries for the entire year. Table IV 
indicates the extent to which these books were used. Of the 998 
titles, 65 (6.5 per cent) were borrowed Io or more times. On the 
other hand, 227 titles (22.7 per cent) were not borrowed once. 

Types of books not borrowed.—Equally significant as a study of 
books that are most used is a study of those titles which were 
not borrowed once. Whereas frequent circulation indicates in- 
terest in a title, failure to circulate reveals a lack of interest in, 
or a lack of knowledge of, a title. In Table V the 227 books not 
borrowed during the entire school year are classified by types. 
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The data in the table are interpreted as follows, using travel 
books as an example: Titles of 110 different travel books were in 
dormitory libraries during the entire 1933-34 school year; of 
these 110 titles, 51 (46.4 per cent) failed to circulate. 


TABLE IV 


CircuLaTION OF 998 TiTLEs 1n Dormitory LiBRARIES 
purING Entire ScHoot YEAR 


























Circulation per Title | Number of Titles Circulation per Title | Number of Titles 
See eee 65 SC pckwibeun ne aiK 110 

Re in ivbeseboune 18 Ditdsts ceanedreinn 142 
Revctucecawenend 24 S ceedabaneeaeeas 196 
neces magetenan 32 Dictecoesanssecel 227 

Se ey 46 

re er nee 67 . pene 998 
Becccccscvcesee 7i 

TABLE V 


NuMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF Books or Various Types Nort 
BoRROWED DURING 1933-34 SCHOOL YEAR 














: re 
Number of Titles},, 7 Percentage of 
Tree petibrarcs Not Borrowed’ | et, Not 
EE nducoxickwe ucla tient 4 3 75 
DE dag creevawnnncs - 30 17 56.7 
0 roe 110 s1 46.4 
CN, cK5i Fk en peas 35 15 42.9 
EE  cicidokecadeeies 103 38 36.9 
oe ah, Ee 31 11 35-5 
Sarre Tore re 71 2 32.4 
| Sern 49 12 24.5 
Applied science........... 16 3 18.7 
Literature other than fiction 215 35 16.3 
Ea inibean seen see-es 323 19 5-9 
PN ce taixesseaees II ° 0.0 
MD ac ue Kemeny es 998 Oe . Biscedacnscas 














Fewer than half of the science books in dormitory libraries 
were borrowed. Among the science books which were not bor- 
rowed are such titles as Beebe’s The Log of the sun, Berg’s To 
Africa with the migratory birds, and Ditmars’ Thrills of a natural- 
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ist’s quest. Travel books also rank low in popularity, for more 
than 46 per cent of them were not used. Among travel books 
which did not circulate are Baikie’s The Charm of the Scott 
country, Morton’s In Search of England, Somerville’s Wheel- 
tracks, and Powell’s First through the Grand Canyon. 

Among the books on religion which were not borrowed are 
Barton’s He upset the world, Jack’s The Inner sentinel (2 copies), 
Jones’ The New quest, Kagawa’s New life through God, and 
Inge’s Personal religion and the life of devotion. It is interesting 
to note that, although Barton’s The Man nobody knows circu- 
lated 5 times, his He upset the world was not borrowed at all. 

The tendency for biography to be more popular than travel 
is indicated in Table V, as well as in Table III. Whereas more 
than 46 per cent of the travel books failed to circulate, less than 
37 per cent of the biographies remained on the shelves during 
the entire year. Among such biographies are Adams’ The Edu- 
cation of Henry Adams, Barrie’s Margaret Ogilvy, Lang’s The 
Maid of France, Nevins’ Grover Cleveland, and Pennell’s Whistler 
the friend. Included in the 11 social science books which were 
not borrowed are Bernays’ Propaganda, George’s Progress and 
poverty, and Chapman’s The Pony express. Among the slightly 
less than one-third of the fine-arts books which failed to circu- 
late are Bailey’s Twelve great paintings, Cortissoz’ Personalities 
in art, Mason’s Tune in, America, and Newman’s 4 Musical 
motley. History books which were not borrowed included Moul- 
ton’s War debts and world prosperity, Sullivan’s Our times, and 
Froissart’s Chronicles. Slightly more than 15 per cent of the lit- 
erature books failed to circulate. Among these books are Croth- 
ers’ The Thought broker, Repplier’s Points of friction, Van Dyke’s 
Little rivers, E. A. Robinson’s Poems, Daly’s McAroni ballads, 
Drinkwater’s Rodert E. Lee, and Galsworthy’s Exiled. The fol- 
lowing 1g fiction titles (less than 6 per cent of the fiction in the 
libraries) were not circulated. 

Bacheller Dawn Eggleston The Hoosier school- 
Cooper The Pathfinder master 
Cable Dr. Sevier Freeman Foseph and his brethren 


Crane The Red badge of Garland Trail-makers of the 
courage middle border 
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Grahame Dream days Mackenzie The Trader's wife 

Hawthorne Twice-told tales Melville The Piazza tales 

Hearn Kwaidan Page In Ole Virginia 

Lewisohn The Last days of Shy- Wassermann Caspar Hauser 
lock Whitlock Narcissus 


London The Call of the wild Wren Beau Geste 
McFee The Harbormaster 


Of some interest is a comparison of the foregoing titles with 
the fiction titles included on the list of the 27 most popular 
books. Twenty of the 22 most popular books of fiction are by 
contemporary authors; on the other hand, only 10 of the 1g 
fiction books which were not circulated were written by con- 
temporary writers. It is significant to note that included on the 
list of books which were not circulated are such books of ad- 
venture as The Pathfinder, The Call of the wild, and Beau Geste, 
books which would undoubtedly appeal to boys but which ap- 
pear to have little appeal for girls. Striking, also, is the absence 
from the list of any novel which has a love story as its dominant 
note. 

Of all types of books in our dormitory libraries, there was 
only one type in which all the titles circulated-—every one of the 
11 books dealing with philosophy and psychology was borrowed 
at least once. Included among these books are such varied titles 
as Durant’s On the Meaning of life, Pitkin’s Psychology of happi- 
ness, Ellis’ The Dance of life, Menninger’s The Human mind, and 
Niebuhr’s Moral man and immoral society. The use given this 
type of book obviously suggests the inclusion of more such books 
in our dormitory libraries. The study of books not used sug- 
gests a number of possible implications. It is quite possible that 
changing the location of these books (removing them from dor- 
mitory libraries and placing them in the general library or in 
classroom or division libraries) will make for their use. 

Books /ost.—Of interest in relation to reading interests should 
be a study of lost books. What books do students desire suffi- 
ciently to borrow permanently? Records of lost books do not, 
of course, provide a direct answer to this question, for careless- 
ness and other factors, in addition to the desire to possess, un- 
doubtedly enter into the records of books which are not re- 
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turned. In the present case the number of books lost has been 
so small that the data have little significance other than to sug- 
gest the possibilities of such investigation on the basis of more 
extensive data. 

In Table VI are listed the 21 books lost from dormitory li- 
braries during the 1933-34 school year. Eleven of the 21 lost 


TABLE VI 


Books Lost rrom Dormitory LIBRARIES DURING 
THE 1933-34 SCHOOL YEAR 








Author 





Fiction Aldrich Miss Bishop 

Christie Peril at End House 

Deeping Doomsday 

Fletcher The Middle temple murder 
Kipling The Humorous tales of Rudyard 
Kipling 

Lagerlof Charlotte Liwenskéld 

Lewis Ann Vickers 

Walpole Judith Paris 

Wharton The Gods arrive 

Williams The Clock ticks on 

Wright The Kennel murder case 

Social science......} Post Etiquette 

Hadida Manners for millions (2 copies) 
Dunbar The Complete poems of Paul Law- 
rence Dunbar 

Abingdon Boners 

Fine arts Geddes Horizons 

Biography Compton The Genius of Louis Pasteur 
Earhart The Fun of it 

General reference. .| Webster Collegiate dictionary 

Plays and games...| Goldston Tricks and illusions 











books are fiction, all by contemporary authors. Such popular 
writers of fiction as Aldrich, Deeping, and Lewis are represent- 
ed. Included also among the lost books are 3 mystery stories. 
In short, the fiction which was lost may be said to be typical of 
the books most popular in dormitory libraries. Quite startling 
is the discovery that 3 etiquette books—Post’s Etiquette and 2 
copies of Hadida’s Manners for millions—have been lost. It 
seems possible that students feel the need of possessing books of 
etiquette for permanent reference! The remaining lost books in- 
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clude 2 biographies, a collection of poems, a book of humor, a 
dictionary, an art book, and a book of pastimes. 

It is impossible to generalize on the basis of 21 lost books, but 
an examination of these titles does suggest the possibility of 
investigating reading interests by extensive studies of books 
lost from libraries. 

Purpose in reading.—Dormitory libraries at Stephens Col- 
lege have been specifically planned for recreational reading. 
The question immediately arises, however: “Are the books in 


TABLE VII 


Use Mabe or 301 Booxs Borrowep From Dormitory 
LiBrARIES ON 20 Days SCATTERED THROUGH THE 
1933-34 ScHooL YEAR 








Number Percentage 





Pleasure 220 
aie cnra chee enaeke ; 62 
History 13 
2 
Social science 2 
Hygiene 1 

I 





301 











these libraries actually used for pleasure reading?” To answer 
this question every student borrowing a book on 20 days during 
the 1933-34 school year (7 days, including each day of the week, 
in the fall and winter; and 6 days, including each day of the 
week except Sunday, in the spring) was requested to check on a 
slip of paper the use she planned to make of the book. Data in 
Table VII indicate that 73 per cent of books borrowed from 
dormitory libraries are read for pleasure, and approximately 20 
per cent of them are used in reading done for English courses. 

These data indicate that dormitory libraries are dominantly 
used for reading for pleasure; they are also used as a source of 
reading in several departments, particularly in the English de- 
partment. 
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Use of magazines——During the last week of the 1933-34 
school year, students were requested to indicate on a checking 
list the dormitory library magazines and newspapers which they 
read regularly, frequently, occasionally, or not at all. They were 
also asked to list magazines and newspapers which they should 
like to have but which were not being received in their dormi- 
tories. It was announced that the responses on these forms 


TABLE VIII 


Use or Macazines 1n Dormitory LIBRARIES 








Magazine 5 are Magazine 5 are, 3 





Good housekeeping .0§ 99 
Harper's bazaar .00 g2 
Ladies’ home journal .85 
Reader’s digest 65 
Cosmopolitan 62 Nation.... 

Woman's home companion 9 Hygeia 

American New York times book review. ... 
Atlantic monthly 

New republic 


> +> 


Fortune 

Vanity fair 
Country life 

New Yorker 
Harper's magazine 


n+ 


Burlington magazine 
Illustrated London news........ 


°o 


—“-— PHD WPS 











mo 








* In arriving at the “average value,” each response indicating that a magazine was read regularly was 
weighted 3; each frequently response was weighted 2; and each occasionally response was weighted 1. None 
and no answer were counted o. The number of responses of each type was snalei plied by the weight of that 
response. The sum of these results was divided by the number of students replying to the response on that 
particular magazine. 


would be used in selecting magazines for dormitory libraries 
during the 1934-35 school year. Students were requested not to 
sign their names on the inquiry forms, as it was believed that 
anonymity of response would encourage frank expression of 
opinion. The inquiry form was filled out by 75 per cent (432) 
of the 557 girls then living in dormitories. 

Six magazines (Good housekeeping, Ladies’ home journal, 
Reader’s digest, Woman’s home companion, Time, and the New 
York times book review) are received in each of the six residence 
halls. It is significant to note that 4 of these 6 magazines are 
among the 6 magazines which rank highest in popularity. The 
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remaining 2 periodicals (Time and the New York times book re- 
view) received in all dormitories rank 13 and 20, respectively, 
on the list of 25 magazines. Women’s magazines definitely lead 
in popularity—Good housekeeping, Harper's bazaar, and the 
Ladies’ home journal are most read by the students. Travel 
magazines, like travel books, rank low in popularity (see Tables 
III and V). Travel and Asia rank 16} and 23, respectively. 
Among general literary magazines, Harper’s ranks first (12); 
and Scribner’s (14), Forum (163), and the Atlantic (20) follow in 
the order listed. Lowest in popularity are two periodicals pub- 
lished in England, Burlington and the I/lustrated London news. 


TABLE IX 


Use or Newspapers 1n Dormitory LIBRARIES 








Newspaper Averees Newspaper 





Columbia Missourian ; Kansas City times 
New York times Columbia tribune 


Kansas City Star 











Use of newspapers——The newspaper most often read (see 
Table IX) is the Columbia Missourian, a local daily which 
carries news of the college community as well as news of local, 
national, and international import. The New York times ranks 
second in popularity. Seventy students (16.9 per cent) read the 
New York times regularly, and 86 (20.8 per cent) read this news- 
paper frequently. In other words, the New York times is read 
frequently by more than 37 per cent of these students in a mid- 
western college. The Kansas City star (an afternoon paper) and 
the Kansas City times rank third and fourth, respectively. 

In Table X are listed the 10 magazines which students most 
often asked to have added to their dormitory library magazines 
for the 1934-35 school year. To facilitate the interpretation of 
the data, the magazines are ranked in the order of the percent- 
age of students not having a given magazine who requested it. 

Four (Good housekeeping, Ladies’ home journal, Reader's di- 
gest, and Woman's home companion) of the 6 magazines most 
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popular in dormitory libraries (see Table VIII) are in every 
residence hall and therefore do not appear on this list of most 
requested magazines. The remaining 2 (Harper’s bazaar and 
Cosmopolitan) of the 6 most popular magazines rank second and 
third on the list of magazines most often requested. Vogue and 
McCall's, two magazines not found in any dormitory, combine 
with Harper’s bazaar and Delineator to re-emphasize the point 
that the students favor women’s magazines. 


TABLE X 


Ten Macazines Most FreQuentTLy REQUESTED AND THE PERCENTAGE 
or Stupents Not ALreapy Havinc THEM REQUESTING THEM 








Number of Percentage of 
Students Not Students Not 
already Having | Having Maga- 
Magazine in zine Who Re- 
Their Dormitory} quested It. 


Number 
Requesting 





81 432 18.75 
35 284 12.32 
Cosmopolitan 33 275 12.00 
McCall's magazine 43 432 9.96 
35 353 7-08 
23 382 6.02 
23 432 5-32 
Delineator 20 432 4-63 
Literary digest 18 432 4.16 
National geographic magazine 16 432 3.70 














Students’ reports of the extent to which they use magazines 
(Table VIII) and their requests for additional magazines (Table 
X) are proving most helpful in selecting the 1934-35 magazines 
for our residence halls. 

Summary.—At Stephens College an attempt is being made to 
develop dormitory libraries on a scale which is possible for any 
college having modest sums available for the purchase of books 
and magazines for recreational reading. Books are being placed 
either in typical student rooms or in the parlors of the halls. 
The experiment involves the use of six small collections of books 
which are moved each six weeks, rather than six large libraries, 
the cost of which would be prohibitive to many institutions of 
higher learning at the present time. 
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The plan of charging no fines is working successfully. Placing 
books on open shelves and permitting students to borrow books 
at any hour of the day, whether or not a librarian is present, ap- 
pears to have a number of advantages and has resulted in the 
loss of very few books. 

Studies of the types of books borrowed, the types of books not 
borrowed, and the titles of books lost indicate that fiction is an 
overwhelming favorite. Literature other than fiction (predomi- 
nantly poetry and drama) ranks second. 

Dormitory libraries at Stephens College have been planned 
specifically for recreational reading. The use which students re- 
port making of books from dormitory libraries reveals that 
slightly more than 73 per cent of the books borrowed are used 
for recreational reading only. Students report using for their 
English courses more than 20 per cent of the books borrowed 
from dormitory libraries. These data reveal that in general the 
libraries are being used for the purpose for which they are in- 
tended. 

Women’s magazines are most popular among the magazines 
placed in dormitories. Travel magazines, like travel books, rank 
low in popularity. 

B. Lamar JoHNSON 


StepHeNns COLLEGE 
Cotumaia, Missourt 





AS TO A PHILOSOPHY FOR LIBRARIANSHIP 


R. DANTON’S leading article in the October issue of 
M the Library quarterly dealt with a question of prime 
importance at present. Thoughtful, sincere, coura- 
geous, it may well lead to discussions. This appreciative reader 
is reminded of the Quarterly’s pre-publication period, when ad- 
vocates and promoters spoke of a “journal of discussion.” The 
Quarterly has become much more than that; but it has indeed 
room and welcome for incisive discussions of momentous ques- 
tions. 

Usage is so various, especially so in language in a land of free- 
dom. What do you mean by “usage” and by “freedom”? Such 
would be the challenge to leap from the lips of my son, who is 
studying “law.” What do you mean by “philosophy,” Mr. 
Danton? 

In the beginning of his article Mr. Danton has told us that he 
does not mean “philosophy in the philosophical or metaphysical 
sense,” but rather in a “critical, systematic,” and pragmatic 
sense, “a systematic body of general concepts” (p. 528). The 
article proceeds to show that it is special philosophy, as distinct 
from general philosophy, that the profession of library science 
and service lacks. There obtains the analogy to the “philoso- 
phy of education,” as distinct from the “science of education” 
and pedagogy. “Social philosophy,” too, is implied in this spe- 
cial philosophy that librarians should profess. 

Philosophy is indeed an extensive term. Any thoughtful 
writing may be called philosophic. The present writer eschews 
metaphysical and mystical philosophy and all its circling kin- 
dred from Plato and Spinoza to Keyserling and Einstein; but the 
genial and witty wisdom of L’Abbé Dimnet and Will Rogers he 
welcomes. Librarians have assimilated plenty of this kind of 
philosophy, and now they need it. 

The simple, earnest questions arise: Where are we? Whither 
are we going? Do we know what we are really doing? Are we 

232 
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doing it in the best way? Are we serving valuable interests? Are 
we perhaps wasting the taxpayer’s dollar in doing what we think 
he wants us to do, or what we want him to think we ought to do? 
Are we strengthening our hold on the community, and, if not, 
why? Are we doing what the reader really needs? Should we 
aim higher in adult education? Should we select books co-oper- 
atively? Should we consider more effectually “the subject-ap- 
proach to books’’? Should we provide better means for organiz- 
ing the resources of knowledge? 

But are not these the very questions that have concerned 
American librarians, and even agitated them, during the past 
five years, individually, professionally, and in their associa- 
tions? Have not our presidents, chairmen, secretaries, editors, 
and other leaders on many occasions issued addresses, messages, 
letters, reports, and other statements bearing effectively on 
these questions and embodying ample applied professional phi- 
losophy? If these are questions for a philosophy of librarianship, 
we have at least been philosophic in facing them. To answer 
them adequately would require science, as well as sense, as Mr. 
Danton rightly intimates. Well, we have taken steps that way 
too. And we shall go farther on these lanes, which, as he avers, 
lead parallel in our progress. We greet his good signboard; we 
are going right; and there will be other signs along the way. 
What special philosophy of our age is so much ahead of us on this 
avenue? The young Philosophy of Education is not very far be- 
yond us. The younger Philosophy of Sociology is behind us; and 
that of Psychology has hardly got under way. Only the old fel- 
lows, the Philosophy of Logic, of Metaphysics, of Cosmology, of 
Theology, of Ethics, of Aesthetics, of Mathematics, of Physics, 
and some others with them, are far in advance. But are they ad- 
vancing? They are so very slow, except the two last named here; 
and these are so erratic, so bemused; they have lost their sense 
of reality, their control; and they may leave the road at any 
minute; too much philosophy of the metaphysical kind, too 
much criticism also; yet they have just called upon the bright 
young Philosophy of Science to help them along. No, we do not 
want to be like them. Their trouble is even greater than ours. 
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Librarianship would not suffer very severely by a sincere 
critical comparison with other professional classes—education- 
al, medical, legal, theological, artistic, theatrical, political, com- 
mercial, etc. All lack philosophy, special philosophy. This 
may be because general philosophy has ever been so confused. 
Some of those professions may indeed have more science, as 
some of them depend more on scientific knowledge. Yet, if sci- 
entific implies systematic and organized, librarianship may hope 
to catch up with some of the saner scientific studies, for it de- 
pends utterly on system and it has certainly developed organi- 
zation. Still more effectual advance in all these things is likely 
to ensue. Librarianship may learn from science as well as from 
philosophy. 

What, then, does American librarianship lack professionally? 
What does Mr. Danton’s timely plea inherently imply in this 
direction? Principles, we answer; librarianship lacks the ade- 
quate statement, or restatement, of valid principles of belief, of 
purpose, of method, and of conduct. These, it is true, involve 
knowledge, science, philosophy, and ethics; but they generalize 
verified conclusions, validified by a consensus, not mere con- 
jectures, nor bald traditions. This is no logical circle; it is the 
sphere of reality, of realization, of communal or professional 
knowledge, thought, and purpose. Needs, economies, measures, 
methods, purposes, progress, criticism, self-scrutiny—these we 
have already realized. We should further organize and realize 
for more effectual progress full knowledge of our library world, 
studied with applicable scientific methods, clarified by a valid 
special philosophy, and complemented by consistent ethical 
motives. These organizations of knowledge, thought, and pur- 
pose, though imperfect and temporary, should be recorded and 
published in statements and restatements of principles, which 
would be fundamental to any consequent adoption and promul- 
gation of purposes, standards, rules, and codes. In these, then, 
science, philosophy, and ethics would be combined. Such or- 
ganization would tend to dignify and improve the professional 
status of librarianship. 

In the recent past, librarians have been preoccupied in or- 
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ganizing their services and economies. They have, indeed, been 
motivated by principles and by beliefs and loyalties, but these 
have been more like religion than like scientific philosophy and 
ethics. In this view Mr. Danton’s thought seems well justified. 
But to attain to a valid scientific philosophy and ethics is not 
easy, as he wel! knows; whereas it is feasible and effectual to 
state principles adopted and validified by a consensus, even 
though they be not definitive. This may be merely a pragmatic 
philosophy, or even mere opportunism. If, however, a more 
comprehensive, self-consistent philosophy be attainable subse- 
quently, a first principle of verity would admit it and adopt it as 
superior. 

All through the branches of philosophy, or special philoso- 
phies, reflective and critical thought scrutinizes not only con- 
cepts but relations and principles, with intent to clarify, valid- 
ify, and systemize them. So we may conclude in agreement with 
Mr. Danton that, where there are principles, they involve criti- 
cism, and this, like science, issues in philosophy. But philoso- 
phy, so confused hitherto, will be clarified, we may hope, by the 
very science which it criticizes and confuses. In other words, 
clarification and illumination of thought are reciprocating men- 
tal developments tending to attain to self-consistent and logical 
verity. Until that philosophers’ heaven be attained, librarian- 
ship may be content to establish an organization of special 
knowledge, thought, and purpose, stated in principles, scientific, 
philosophic, and ethical, as basic to organization and reorganiza- 
tion of economies and services and to professional status and 
training. 

Henry Eve yn Biss 

Co.tece oF THE City or New York 
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Municipal administration. By Wittiam Bennetr Munro. New 

York: Macmillan, 1934. Pp. x+699. $3.75. 

When a treatise on municipal administration devotes an entire chapter to 
the public library as one of the functions of local government, it is indeed 
news to the library world. Moreover, the importance of this event—unique 
in the literature of the field, as far as the present reviewer is aware—is 
heightened by the distinction of the author as a veteran student of municipal 
affairs. What Professor Munro has to say about the public library is certain 
to be of much interest both to librarians and to students of government in 
general. 

In a review in a journal devoted to library affairs, it is, of course, the chap- 
ter which deals specifically with libraries which concerns us most. However, 
attention should be drawn to the fact that the author has had the library 
clearly in mind at various other points throughout the volume, as, for ex- 
ample, in his consideration of the board system of departmental administra- 
tion and in his chapter on city planning. 

In general, Professor Munro gives his indorsement to the value of the pub- 
lic library as “a part of the community's educational equipment” and as “an 
important agency of public recreation.” His present views on the quality of 
library administration in American cities indicate a considerably more favor- 
able attitude than that shown in his earlier work, Municipal government and 
administration, on which the present volume is in part based. 

Although the author has quite obviously developed his library chapter 
from orthodox library sources, he does not hesitate to differ sharply with 
traditional opinion on the exemption of library personnel from civil-service 
regulations and also on the subject of separate taxes for the support of 
libraries. Furthermore, it is to be hoped that his picturesque criticism of the 
“sublime indifference” which characterizes service in certain libraries which 
are “‘behind the procession” will be read by city officials and library trustees 
in at least a few American cities and towns. 

To the never-ending controversy on the board system of administration, 
Professor Munro’s contribution is a quite definite approval of the library 
board as an agency for the control of public libraries. Here again his ad- 
herence is sufficiently tempered by more plain speaking on the shortcomings 
of certain types of library boards and trustees. Of special significance is his 


* New York: Macmillan, 1923. 2 vols. See especially Vol. II, pp. 344-45. 
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criticism of the committee system which is so common a feature of library- 
board administration. 

The classification of library personnel into four groups—administrative, 
clerical, informational, and mechanical—is likely to be regarded by librarians 
as somewhat inadequate. It is open to serious question whether the descrip- 
tion of the functions of the “informational” group is sufficient recognition of 
the important class of technicians and specialists of many sorts now common- 
ly represented on the staffs of public libraries. The need for a large body of 
professional librarians, whose qualifications rest on special training and 
knowledge, might well have been more definitely recognized. 

Viewed as a whole, Professor Munro’s picture of American city adminis- 
tration is fluent, interesting, and, above all, realistic. His many years of ob- 
servation of the conduct of public business have not made him an idealist in 
his expectations of efficiency in local government in general and do not cause 
him to place undue reliance upon any particular form or method of manage- 
ment. His chapter on library administration is a skilfully condensed and un- 
usually readable and stimulating presentation of essential facts. 

Carveton B. JoEcKEL 
University oF MICHIGAN 


Theory and history of bibliography by Georg Schneider. Translated by 
Ratpw Rospert SHaw. New York: Columbia University Press, 
1934. Pp. xiv+306. $3.75. 

Georg Schneider’s Handbuch der Bibliographie was first published at Leip- 
zig in 1923. It combined in one volume two works which might better have 
been separately issued: the first was a brilliant and penetrating discussion 
of bibliography in general; the second a universal bibliography of bibliog- 
raphies with descriptive and critical comments. Both parts were revised as 
the book was reprinted, and inevitably the pressure of new material requiring 
inclusion in the enumerative division tended to encroach upon the space of 
the theoretical and historical discussion. Finally, in the fourth edition (1930) 
practically all of the first part was omitted: where in the third edition (1926) 
this had been given 199 out of the total 544 pages, there was now only a 
brief historical sketch occupying 35 of the 674 pages in the new volume. 

Thus Mr. Shaw has rendered a twofold service to American bibliographers 
—he has republished Schneider’s treatise on the theory of their science which 
is no longer easily available, and he has done this in a readable English transla- 
tion. The work was worth doing. Not merely the bibliographer’s own self- 
esteem but also his professional efficiency requires that he shall see his 
activities in their proper perspective and apprehend clearly their orientation 
with the whole field of critical scholarship. The scientific aspects of bibliog- 
raphy are quite as important as the practical. But these are matters which are 
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not adequately treated by any of our own writers. Van Hoesen and Walter, 
McKerrow and Esdaile, in spite of their many excellencies, ignore this side 
of the problem. They all start with bibliography as an established and self- 
justified discipline and limit themselves to the exposition of its factual con- 
tent and operative procedure. For this reason Mr. Shaw’s version of Schneider 
is an important addition to the English literature of the subject. 

It will no doubt be widely adopted as a textbook for classes in bibliography; 
but in this the teacher must not forget that it is, after all, only textual transla- 
tion and that there is an idiom of thought as well as an idiom of language in 
any German writing that is not easily turned into English. If Schneider’s 
ideas are to be assimilated by American students and his teachings adopted 
at their true value, the instructor will have to supply a great deal of running 
comment and interpretation to supplement Mr. Shaw’s excellent translation. 

Pierce BuTLer 


GrapvuaTe Lisprary SCHOOL 
University or CHIcAGo 


Who reads what? Essays on the readers of Mark Twain, Hardy, Sand- 
burg, Shaw, William Fames, the Greek classics. By CuHaries H. 
Compton. New York: H. W. Wilson, 1934. Pp. 117. $1.25. 

“My theme is ‘Lowbrows read good books,’ ” writes Charles H. Compton, 
assistant librarian of the St. Louis Public Library and president of the Ameri- 
can Library Association, in this charming and thought-provoking series of 
essays in which he gives simply and entertainingly the results of his investiga- 
tions of some of the St. Louis library-borrowers of the works of Mark Twain, 
Thomas Hardy, Carl Sandburg, Bernard Shaw, William James, and the great 
Greek poets and dramatists—Homer, Aeschylus, Sophocles, Euripides, and 
Aristophanes. The ample proof he presents to back this statement is a timely 
refutation of Louis Adamic’s recent comments on the proletarian reader when 
he says: 

.... the overwhelming majority of the American working class does not read books 

and serious purposeful magazines. In fact the American working class hardly reads 

anything apart from the local daily and Sunday newspapers and an occasional copy of 

Liberty, True Stories, Wild West Tales, and Screen Romances." 


For not only do these essays show that there are working men and women who 
are withdrawing worth-while books from the library shelves but also that they 
are actually reading them. Excerpts from numerous letters written in re- 
sponse to questionnaires sent out by Mr. Compton reveal discriminating ap- 
preciation on the part of janitors, bricklayers, stenographers, carpenters, 
bakers, domestic helpers, seamstresses, and others of similar occupational 


*Louis Adamic, “What the proletariat reads,” Saturday review of literature, XI, 
No. 20 (December 1, 1934), 321-22. 
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status which would reflect credit on readers of the so-called more privileged 
classes. The business man, the college graduate, the professionally trained 
person are represented, but in more limited numbers, so that, on the whole, 
these studies are primarily a revelation of the quality and quantity of the 
reading of the proletariat, presenting the proof called for by a reader of Mr. 
Adamic’s article, who, championing the cause of the proletarian reader, says: 
“I sincerely believe that his imputations of ignorance and mental apathy to 
workers are unjust and his figures grossly misleading,” and suggests that “Mr. 
Adamic include in his research a tabulation by circulating libraries of the 
number of business men who take out books to the number of workmen who 
do—and the kinds of books.”* 

Mr. Compton, himself a gentleman of fine literary taste, takes evident 
pleasure in the critical opinions expressed by his correspondents as they write 
of these authors who have been so long dear to his heart. With unerring in- 
stinct those whom he quotes accord first place to Huckleberry Finn and Tom 
Sawyer among Mark Twain’s books, though they comment on an astonishing- 
ly large number of other titles. They understand and value the provocative 
quality of Bernard Shaw’s wit, detecting beneath his charlatanism his con- 
structive social ideals. Though the readers of Carl Sandburg prove to be in 
large part drawn from the very ranks of the people of whom Sandburg him- 
self writes, they protest at the evidences of crudity in his work, many of them 
questioning his right to consideration as an authentic poet, though most of 
them find in his writings much that is vividly real and of unquestioned 
beauty. 

Of the readers of the philosophical works of William James, Mr. Compton 
finds “not a highbrow among them,” and with genuine human feeling writes 
of the “‘saleslady in a Ready to Wear Clothing store struggling with 4 
Pluralistic Universe and pondering on the problems of the absolute as she sells 
gowns to the more materialistically minded of her sex,” and “the woman em- 
ployed in a laundry office, in her work day checking in bundles of soiled 
clothes and checking out bundles of clean shirts and rough dry but in the 
evening reading Some Problems of Philosophy.” 

Hardy’s poetry, as well as his prose, finds many admirers and, as Mr. 
Compton expresses it, “along with this reading of Hardy by this varied 
and motley array of the human family goes a sincere, and at times profound 
thinking on those problems and dark mysteries of life which Hardy so simply, 
so beautifully, so terribly portrays.” Most of them agree in thought with the 
carpenter who writes that the “tragedy, fatality, irony, and meaningless 
struggle” which characterizes Hardy’s philosophy, represents “‘a just in- 
terpretation of life as it manifests itself on the earth.” 

And in the closing essay Mr. Compton shows us that it is the people who 


* Waino Nyland, “Proletarian readers in libraries,” Saturday review of literature, 
XI, No. 23 (December 22, 1934), 384. 
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“do the common, ordinary work of the world” who read and love the ancient 
Greek classics. 

These are, of course, human and informal studies. Mr. Compton would 
be the first to disclaim any pretense to the scientific method in these in- 
vestigations, limited as they are to a few authors, a few readers, and a single 
library. Nevertheless, they represent, as Mrs. Dorothy Canfield Fisher points 
out in her Introduction, the forerunners (Mr. Compton’s studies were begun 
about ten years ago) of the extensive surveys of the general reading public now 
being carried on by the University of Chicago, in which research workers 
are not only attempting to uncover facts about what people in general are 
reading but are seeking information regarding the sources of their reading 
matter. These scientific studies, it is to be hoped, will tell us more about the 
reading of the doctors, lawyers, ministers, and bankers, who are for the most 
part so conspicuously absent from the pages of Mr. Compton’s book. 

Discouraged librarians will find this a stimulating and heartening book. 
Let us hope that many of them will go and do likewise and give us the tangible 
evidence that other libraries and other authors have similarly interested and 
intelligent readers. This informal and comparatively simple method of learn- 
ing more about the library’s public presents almost unlimited possibilities. 

Library-school instructors would do well to include this book in reading- 
lists for their students, thereby infusing into courses overburdened with a 
study of the techniques of administrative routine a realization of the human 
side of library service—after all, the library’s chief reason for existing. 

But, most of all, this book is to be recommended to those of the public who 
seldom frequent the library and have little or no conception of the purpose 
and quality of its services, thinking of it, when they consider it at all, merely 
as a purveyor of current best-sellers and the latest fiction sensations. Surely 
Mr. Compton’s evidence, added to the information given by Mr. Duffus in 
Our starving libraries,* should help to carry home the conviction that the 
American public library is one of the greatest agencies in any community for 


genuine educational opportunity. 
Miriam D. Tompkins 


Emory University Lisrary ScHooL 


Modern fiction. By Dorotuy Brewster and Ancus Burret. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1934. Pp. vit+442. $2.75. 
Those librarians who, rich in experience of readers, think immediately of a 

“good” book in terms of “good—for whom?” will find the treatment of 

fiction here recorded thoroughly native to their mood. Written by two pro- 

fessors of English literature at Columbia with more than a decade’s knowledge 
of student readers, it interprets simply and untechnically the work of some 


*R. L. Duffus, Our starving libraries (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1933). 
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two dozen authors, taking into account “the human conditions under which 
it was brought into being and the human consequences it engenders in actual 
life experience.” Basing their analysis on Dewey’s Art as experience just 
quoted and on the critical theory of I. A. Richards, the authors avoid with 
skill those chasms yawning between the more formal schools of modern 
criticism. The least philosophical reader will grasp their conception of 
esthetic quality in literature and life and see it in operation as they write, 
even though they consciously avoid passing final aesthetic judgments. Similar- 
ly, although their approach is primarily psychological, they “hope to escape 
falling into the reductive fallacy of isolating some one constituent and reduc- 
ing the work to the terms of this isolated element’’—a promise not to follow 
certain Freudian predecessors to which they consistently adhere. Their pur- 
pose is simply to help the reader detect those unacknowledged biases which 
prejudice him uncritically for or against what he reads, and to give him such 
insight into the personality of authors as may lead him to those who can most 
enrich his own understanding of life. 

The writers discussed are: George Gissing, Feodor Dostoevsky, Joseph 
Conrad, Somerset Maugham, Arnold Bennett, May Sinclair, D. H. Lawrence, 
James Joyce, Virginia Woolf, Aldous Huxley, André Gide, Marcel Proust, 
Thomas Mann, a dozen writers of “proletarian fiction,” and half as many 
writers of the short story and the novelette, with particular attention to 
Anton Chekov, Katherine Mansfield, and A. E. Coppard. The Preface dis- 
avows the authors’ intention of surveying “‘the entire vast field of the fiction 
written in the last half century in Europe and America,” but acknowledges 
“an attempt to make the choice of novels and authors a representative one.” 
Critics of another temperament might conceivably hold for less uniform sub- 
jectivity in a representative list of contemporary fiction; those of other critical 
persuasions can cite reviews of certain authors in the list more exhaustive 
and more technically penetrating; but no one could ask for saner or more 
human interpretation of those presented. If the promotion of more and hap- 
pier contacts between good authors and their readers is a measure of excel- 
lence in criticism, then Modern fiction deserves warm praise. 

JEANNETTE Howarp Foster 


GrapbvaTE Lisrary SCHOOL 
University or CHIcaGco 


Books of general interest for today’s readers. Compiled by Doris Horr. 
Chicago: American Library Association; New York: American As- 
sociation for Adult Education, 1934. Pp. §9. $0.25. 

Here is a list of books which is aimed directly at people who can and do 
read. The organization of the material included is so nicely ordered, and the 
scope so wide, that one may readily assign to this publication the adjective 
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“indispensable.” It will unquestionably be a first aid to the busy readers’ 
adviser, as well as to the host of library assistants who are daily importuned 
to recommend “‘a good book.” 

Of particular interest are the subject headings under which the books are 
listed. They have been selected with an eye to contemporary demands, and 
therefore constitute a healthy departure from stereotyped forms. A few 
random selections from the Table of Contents are the following: “Europe 
today”; “Economics and the new era”; “War and peace”; “Home making”; 
“Self-development.” Helpful, also, is the indication of difficulty given with 
each title. A complete index suggests a further use which librarians may well 
make of this instrument, namely, as a check-list against their own holdings. 
In these days when so many libraries are undertaking self-surveys with FERA 
assistance, such a procedure should lead to enlightening results. And, of 
course, the possibilities of the list in book selection for the library, as well as 
for the reader, are too evident to require comment. 

A list such as this emphasizes by its very excellence the need for a list which 
will some day be prepared and which will include readable materials for the 
great mass for whom even the simplest available titles are too difficult. But 
such a list must wait upon the production of suitable materials. Meanwhile, 
the various agencies responsible for the production of this list, and especially 


its compiler, are to be congratulated. 
Leon CaRNovskKY 


GrapvuaTe Lisprary SCHOOL 
University oF Cuicaco 


Origins of the American college library, 1638-1800. By Louis SHores. 
Nashville, Tenn.: George Peabody College, 1934. Pp. xi+2g0. 
Within the past decade the status, functions, and administration of the 

American college library have received a steadily increasing amount of con- 
sideration, not only by college librarians, but by college presidents, curriculum 
committees, and national educational foundations. As an institution the col- 
lege library is inseparably associated at present with Freshman Week, reserved 
and recreational reading, and orientation and honors courses; and the use of 
its resources of books and journals for sustained undergraduate work and for 
research have assumed an importance in the college educational process that 
is exceeded only by the importance of the college faculty itself. 

In the present volume, Origins of the American college library, 1638-1800, 
the author has undertaken to record the rise, growth, and administration of 
the college library during the Colonial or pre-Revolutionary period, to evalu- 
ate its contribution to Colonial higher education, and to indicate the in- 
debtedness of the modern college library to its predecessor in matters of 
organization, administration, and use. The libraries under consideration are, 
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with the dates of their founding: Harvard, 1638; William and Mary, 1693; 
Yale, 1700; Princeton, 1750; Columbia, 1756; Pennsylvania, 1749; Brown, 
1768; Rutgers, 1792; and Dartmouth, 1763. Specific chapter heads under 
which they are treated are: (i) “History of the Colonial college library”; (ii) 
“Book collecting and selecting”; (iii) “Library benefactors”; (iv) “The 
Library in Colonial higher education.” To this material are added, after a 
Recapitulation, three Appendixes, presenting a “Chronological check-list of 
Colonial college donations,” a list of “‘Notable private libraries received by 
colonial colleges,” a roster of “Colonial college librarians,” a bibliography 
of sources referred to in footnotes, a bibliography of materials not quoted or 
referred to specifically but essential to the study, and an Index. The informa- 
tion concerning the libraries was secured by the author through study of the 
histories of Colonial education and of the individual institutions, a visit in 
1933 to the respective libraries, and a careful investigation of materials in the 
archives, special collections, and minutes of trustees, faculties, and other 
officers of the institution concerned. 

The volume is full of matters of interest to the college librarian of today. 
First of all the Colonial college conceived of books as fundamental in its work: 
several colleges, notably Yale, were associated in their founding with the 
establishment of a library, while Harvard, Yale, and Brown took their names 
from notable donors of books. Similar importance was attached to the posi- 
tion of librarian. In almost every instance the librarian was chosen on account 
of his ability as a scholar, and he was usually a member of the instructional 
staff of the institution. His point of view was college-wide rather than depart- 
mental; his responsibilities as a college officer were extensive; and he fre- 
quently attained distinction as a college president or filled positions of 
prominence in fields other than education. Book collections were compara- 
tively small, the largest prior to 1800 containing twelve thousand volumes, 
and were frequently destroyed by fire. Nevertheless, although they were com- 
paratively small and were composed largely of works of theology and the 
classics, they bore a very definite relation to the curriculum and were chosen 
to contribute to the major objectives of the colleges. The collections were 
usually housed on the second floor above the college assembly hall and were 
open according to a definite schedule fixed by the president and faculty. 

The chapters dealing with the book collections throw interesting light on 
the development of procedures which are characteristic of college libraries 
today. Presidents, librarians, and interested patrons were primarily re- 
sponsible for the development of the libraries, every one of the colleges having 
had at one time or another one or more such library promoters. College agents 
in England also contributed to their growth through the solicitation of gifts 
and the expenditure of funds supplied by the colleges. Revenues for the 
library were derived largely from donations, student fees and fines, the sale 
of duplicates, and, in the case of William and Mary, from taxes levied by the 
Colonial legislature. Many of the rules antecedent to those now in force with 
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respect to the use of books were carefully worked out in codes; rough classifica- 
tion schemes and routines of ordering and cataloging were employed; and in 
one notable instance, as early as 1784, a system of book reserves was put into 
operation. 

One of the most diverting incidents referred to in the volume is the effect 
of the free reading of Yale students (who were supposed to be of Congrega- 
tional leanings) of a shipment of Anglican books collected by the college rep- 
resentative in England. In his zeal to supply books, the agent sent over, by 
accident rather than Ly design, a number of titles which at once became 
popular, and, to the consternation of faculty and trustees, led to the charge 
of heresy against the college and the defection of a number of students from 
the Congregational to the Episcopal church. The establishment of Columbia 
College is presumably attributable in part to the influence of this free reading! 

The volume is significant not only in that the author has succeeded in 
describing the part which the library played in the beginnings of higher edu- 
cation in America, but particularly in that he has brought together in con- 
venient form a body of material which can be used for further study and has 
developed a method of treatment which can be employed in the studies of 
early libraries whose histories are now unwritten. Through this study he has 
demonstrated that American library history had its beginning long before 
1876, and that those beginnings can be studied with profit today. 

The study is published by George Peabody College for Teachers as “Con- 
tribution to education No. 134.” It is to be regretted that a volume so excel- 
lent in all other respects and dealing with the history of libraries, many of 
which have contributed greatly to the advancement of the art of printing, 
should be presented in binding, type face, and letter press that are not equally 
satisfying. 
Louis R. WiLson 


Grapvuate Liprary SCHOOL 
University or Cuicaco 


Simple library cataloging. 2d ed., rewritten. By Susan Grey AKERs. 

Chicago: American Library Association, 1933. Pp. 173. $1.50. 

The author stresses the fact that she is indebted to twenty-seven librarians, 
either instructors in short courses in elementary cataloging or library organiz- 
ers, who generously answered her questionnaire asking for specified criticisms 
of the first edition, and also, in a special way, is under obligations to Miss 
Harriet E. Howe, Miss Margaret Mann, and Miss Elizabeth H. Thompson, 
for the improvement of the new edition. In the Introduction, Miss Akers 
succinctly states the threefold purpose of the work: 

. . «. (1) togive to the librarian of the small public, school, college, or special library, 


who lacks professional education and experience under expert guidance, the necessary 
directions for classifying and cataloging a collection of printed material, in order that 
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it may be made available; (2) to serve as a textbook for short elementary courses in 
cataloging; (3) to serve as collateral reading in the early stages of first year cataloging 
courses. 

The material is arranged under the chapters: “Classification”; “Choice of 
personal names”; “Title entries and anonymous classics” ; ““Names of organ- 
izations”; “Catalog cards for fiction’’; “‘Main catalog cards for non-fiction”; 
“Added catalog cards for non-fiction’’; ‘““Choice of subject headings”; “Cata- 
loging sets, serials, and ‘bound withs’”’; “Arrangement of cards in a catalog”; 
“Library of Congress printed catalog cards”; “Related topics and miscella- 
neous information”; Appendix I, “Definitions of technical terms used”; Ap- 
pendix II, “Abbreviations”; Appendix III, “References on cataloging and 
aids for the librarian”; Index. 

Each step toward simplification has a thoroughly convincing and logical 
basis. A typical illustration is the author’s discussion of the use of the series 
note: 

It is not always necessary to include the series on the catalog cards and in a very 

small public library it may always be omitted. But school libraries may find it very use- 
ful, especially for important subject series, such as Chronicles of America. In some 
schools an effort is being made to direct the pupils’ attention to the differences that exist 
among books in their authority as sources of information, their literary excellence, and 
their physical make-up. In a school collection for the use of such students it would be 
well worth while to include on the catalog cards the series note for the important subject 
or publishers’ series. 
The cataloger, who through necessity is an empiricist, may well place her con- 
fidence in these suggestions of an author whose familiarity with the problems 
has been derived from a wide range of experience. The professionally trained 
librarian who decides to follow Miss Akers will undoubtedly be intellectually 
stimulated to further experimentations. 

In its clarity and compactness, chapter vi, “Main catalog cards for non- 
fiction,” is representative of the entire work and is the author’s special achieve- 
ment. Herein is treated with precision and lucidity a wide variety of catalog- 
ing problems, accompanied by well-chosen illustrations from current litera- 
ture. The chapter closes with a restatement of the rules. 

Chapter x, “Arrangement of cards in a catalog,” answers some perplexing 
questions more skilfully than the filing manuals of the Cincinnati, Cleveland, 
and Pittsburgh public libraries. The reviewer thinks that the entries: “Geo- 
graphical names” and “Person, place, subject, title having the same name,” 
need an explanatory footnote. 

By maintaining throughout the work a fine balance in selection and ar- 
rangement, Miss Akers has achieved her triple objective and yet kept very 
steadily in view her chief purpose, the guiding of the untrained cataloger 
through the processes of simple cataloging. 

Sister Mary Reparata, O.P. 


Rosary Cotiece Liprary 
River Forest, ILiinots 
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The Funior book of authors. Compiled by Srantey J. Kunirz and 
Howarp Haycrart. New York: H. W. Wilson, 1934. Pp. xv+ 
400+[30]. $4.00. 

This much-needed book has been edited by Stanley J. Kunitz, who was 
also editor of the two similar volumes of contemporary biography, Living au- 
thors and Authors today and yesterday, and by Howard Haycraft. It includes 
biographical sketches of two hundred and fifty authors and illustrators of 
children’s books from the time of Lewis Carroll and Louisa M. Alcott to the 
present day. The names to be included were selected by a poll of leading chil- 
dren’s librarians and high-school librarians and educators throughout the 
country from a suggested list of seven hundred names. Most of the living au- 
thors and artists have written their own biographies. They are full of human 
interest and often tell how the author began to write and why he is interested 
in certain subjects. Thornton Burgess, whose Bedtime stories about Peter 
Rabbit and Reddy Fox have been published in the newspapers every day since 
1912, lived on Cape Cod as a youth and says about himself: 

Living within sound of the thunder of the surf in a Nor’easter and the smell of the 
pines when the wind was from the west I early heard the call of the out-of-doors and 


all my spare time was spent in fields and woods, on the marshes or the beach. I had 
a passion for hunting, fishing, searching for bird nests, and collecting wild flowers. 


The volume is intended as companion to the reading of the students in the 
grades and in high school. It should help make the students feel that the 


writers of the books they read are real men and women. As Miss Effie L. 
Power, who is director of work with children in the Cleveland Public Library, 
expresses it in her Introduction to the book, “The Funior book of authors is a 
dream come true.” There has never been anything like it before. 

There are references to those authors who wrote for children as well as for 
adults, and whose biographies are included in Living authors or Authors today 
and yesterday. The pronunciation of each name is indicated in a list at the 
back. Each article includes a portrait of the writer. The book is attractively 
bound in yellow buckram decorated with sketches from well-known children’s 
books. 

At the back of the volume is reprinted The Children’s almanac of books and 
holidays compiled by Henry Dean Fish and published by Frederick A. Stokes. 
Under each day of the month are listed some interesting facts in the history of 
children’s literature, the birth-date of an author, the date of the publication 
of some well-known book, or the books that should be read on special days. 

Winirrep Ver Nooy 
University oF Cuicaco Lipraries 
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Doctoral dissertations accepted by American universities 1933-1934. 
No. 1. Compiled for the National Research Council and the 
American Council of Learned Societies by the AssociaTIon or RE- 
SEARCH LiBRaARIES; edited by Donatp B. Gitcunrist. New York: 
H. W. Wilson, 1934. Pp. xiv+98. 

This volume provides a very useful and complete list of doctoral disserta- 
tions accepted during the past year by the universities of the United States 
and the Universities of Toronto and McGill in Canada. The List of American 
doctoral dissertations printed, which has been issued annually since 1912 by the 
Library of Congress, is excellent as far as it goes, but a large percentage of 
American dissertations are not printed. The various subject-lists, including 
the annual list of Doctorates conferred in the sciences published by the National 
Research Council, and the lists of their own graduates prepared by individual 
universities have served a purpose, but the need of a complete single list has 
been felt keenly by many research workers. Such a list was published for the 
one year 1921-22, by the National Research Council when they expanded 
their science list to include the arts and humanities. 

In this present list the dissertations are divided into seven large groups of 
allied subjects: e.g., physical sciences, social sciences, and literature and art. 
Each group is then divided into more specific subjects, and in each subject 
the dissertations are divided by universities. A Table of Contents indicates 
the subjects belonging in each group. There is also an alphabetical subject- 
list of cross-references, but this index is rather an aggravation because the 
numbers of the pages are not given, and it is this index rather than the index 
by the larger groups that is most often needed. On the whole, I am doubtful 
if the benefits derived from the grouping of allied subjects compensate for 
the confusion caused by so many alphabets in so small a volume. An author- 
index is included, but the editor explains that a minute subject-index was 
omitted for the sake of economy. 

For Columbia University, which requires all theses in printed form before 
the degree is granted, the place and publisher of the dissertation is given, and 
in cases where the dissertation appeared in some university or learned serial, 
this information is given. Similar data from other institutions would be useful 
if it could be supplied without delaying the publication of the list. 

Much valuable information is given in the introductory pages. A ““Table 
of practice of publication and loan of doctoral dissertations” gives in con- 
venient form information which has been found heretofore only through the 
trial-and-error method. It would have been useful if the first dates were given 
when duplicate copies of manuscripts were deposited for interlibrary loan. In 
many libraries this does not go back many years. Included also is a useful 
“List of periodic university publications abstracting dissertations.” Clark 
University and Iowa State College have similar abstracts which might well be 
included. This list of abstracts would be more valuable if it were possible 
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to expand it by including publications which abstract but one subject, as, for 
instance, the education abstracts published by several universities. Many 
important statistical tables are given in the Introduction. 
Marcaret I. Smirx 
University oF MICHIGAN 


Thirteenth yearbook. Compiled by the Nationat Epucation Depart- 
MENT OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOL Principats. Washington: National 
Education Association, 1934. Pp. 528. $2.00. 


In the little red schoolhouse era, almost the only aids and devices in teach- 
ing were a limited supply of books, slates, blackboards, and rulers. At present 
with a complex environment and with the world so full of a “number of 
things,” no longer are these simple helps sufficient for the enlarged and ever 
expanding curriculum. Many devices of infinite variety are now utilized in the 
process of educating the young. The Thirteenth yearbook is concerned with 
surveying the practices in the field of aids and devices at the elementary- 
school level. 

It is generally recognized that the purpose of aids and devices in education 
is to make possible many approaches to pupil interest. Moreover, it is thought 
that with various teacher-helps all boys and girls will find certain enthusi- 
asms. A multiple approach is counted on to stimulate interest with the result- 
ing self-activity. Many devices bring environmental stimuli into the class- 
room situation. This is expected to integrate pupil knowledge and experience. 

A list of the chapters will give a good idea of the content of the Yearbook: 

Chapter i, “Aids in modern education” 

Chapter ii, “Organization for the use of aids” 

Chapter iii, “Pictorial and graphic aids” 

Chapter iv, “Object materials” 

Chapter v, “Excursions and field trips” 

Chapter vi, “Slides, still films, and opaque projection” 

Chapter vii, “Silent and sound motion pictures” 

Chapter viii, “Duplicating machines and typewriters” 

Chapter ix, “Radio and sound equipment” 

Chapter x, “Summary of research” 

Chapter xi, “Sources of aids” 

By means of a survey (reported in chapter ii) sent to about five-thousand 
teachers, of which 7 per cent returned the inquiry with comments, clues to 
practices were suggested. “The data were not presented as typical of elemen- 
tary school practices throughout the United States More than half of 
those replying were located in the largest cities.” A brief summary of the 
results of the survey may be of interest: “Maps, globes, phonograph records, 
pictures, charts, slides, posters and exhibits (in this order) were the devices 
used most regularly by schools of all sizes.” These school aids and devices 
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were made available from the following established agencies: (1) department 
of visual education; (2) central school library; (3) school system museum. 

A second inquiry was sent to 320 superintendents of schools in cities of over 
30,000 population. Over 61 per cent returned inquiry blanks in useful form. 
The result was as follows: 

About 30 per cent of those replying indicated that they depended on a decentralized 
visual education department to supply teachers with aids. Thirty-three per cent used a 
centralized school library. The aids most frequently supplied are lantern slides, pic- 
tures, books, silent motion-picture films, and maps. The aids believed by the group as 
a whole to be used most effectively are, in order: lantern slides, pictures, maps, books, 
and silent films. 


Books, magazines, and libraries were not printed on the inquiry blank. 
This explains why “books” followed four other aids in effectiveness. Although 
not definitely stated, it is inferred that these items were not included in the 
inquiry because the Twelfth yearbook was entirely given over to a consider- 
ation of elementary school libraries. 

Chapters iii-ix are entirely made up of short reports on the devices used 
with details for carrying them out in practice. Naturally, the recent innova- 
tions in the field are stressed, owing, no doubt, to the fact that it is easier to 
engender interest in the new and the novel than it is to suggest the perfection 
of less spectacular devices long in use. In many cases, the articles are illus- 
trated by pictures, graphs, and printed forms, thus making for clearness. 
Although, in the main, the articles are practical, great claims are made for 
devices only suited to special situations, and for use in very large schools. 
However, these serve as suggestions of what might be developed in the future. 

For the convenience of the reader of the Yearbook, the following features 
have been provided: (1) a résumé of the contents, emphasizing the salient 
points; (2) an editorial comment at the beginning of each chapter, giving the 
educational implications; (3) adequate chapter bibliographies; (4) a list of 
members of the organization, both groups and individuals; and (5) an index 
to the entire volume. 

On the whole, the Yearbook represents a fine professional contribution to 
educational literature. It presents a survey of the extent of use and the source 
of the aids and devices most generally utilized at the elementary-schooi level, 


together with experiential reports on these devices. 
Hannau Locasa 
University oF Cuicaco HicH-Scuoor Lisprary 


* Compiled by the National Education Department of Elementary School Princi- 
pals, 1933. 
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A Foint catalogue of the periodicals and serials in the libraries of the city 
of Toronto. By Georce H. Locke and W. Stewart WALLACE. 
Toronto: King’s Printer, 1934. Pp. [4]+263+[1]. 

The first thought which occurs to a reviewer examining a joint catalog or 
union list of serials is: How does it compare with the Union list of serials 
(hereafter referred to simply as the Union /ist)? This is natural, but perhaps 
hardly fair to the new and smaller lists. We have the Union /ist, with its wealth 
of information available to most libraries, we hope. Any local list will surely 
duplicate, in the main, entries in the larger list. Is it important or advisable 
that the full information be also duplicated? A local list, since the publication 
of the Union Jist, is primarily a finding-list for local use. Its compact form, 
and its omission of the holdings of distant libraries, make for speedier refer- 
ence; while its size, and therefore its price, make it possible to distribute it 
more generally in the locality. 

A Foint catalogue of the periodicals and serials in the libraries of the city of 
Toronto is now appearing for the fourth time. “The third edition .. . . was 
published in 1924.” The preparation for the press “has been carried through 
by Miss Doris Shiell of the University of Toronto Library.” This catalog has 
undoubtedly proved its usefulness in the thirty-six years since its first issue 
in 1898. Libraries and individuals near enough to Toronto to be able to draw 
upon its resources would find it of very great value. The fact that it lists the 
holdings of eighteen libraries, as compared with the two Toronto libraries 
represented in the Union /ist, would alone warrant its publication. 

About to per cent of the titles do not appear in the Union Uist (including 
Supplements I and II). A large proportion of these titles are Canadian, and 
a welcome addition to our list of serials. About 28 per cent of the titles under 
the headings “‘Canada” and “Canadian” are not in the Union list. The scope 
and form of entry follow in general the Union Hist, although the Joint cata- 
logue includes more annuals, and especially in its Canadian material, some 
types of serials consistently omitted from the Union /ist. This is but natural, 
as local needs must be the first consideration. Information about the serial, 
such as the date of the first issue, discontinuance, various series, and the like, 
appear only in the list of holdings. If no library has Volume I, the date of that 
volume is not shown. The omission undoubtedly saves space, and is unim- 
portant when the information is available in the Union list. In the case of 
new titles, however, the full statement would be very helpful, especially to the 
cataloger. 

Typographically, we think the Union /ist has the advantage. Titles of pub- 
lications of organizations and institutions do not stand out in the Joint 
catalogue as they do in the Union list. Ina few cases such titles have been en- 
tirely omitted, without apparent reason. A few misprints and errors in alpha- 


beting have been noted. 
Estuer A. SMITH 
University oF MICHIGAN 
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Handbook of the Newberry Library. (Edited by Georce B. Ut-ey.] 

Chicago: Newberry Library, 1933. Pp. xii+71. 

The Newberry Library, one of the great libraries of the Middle West, was 
established in 1887 under the terms of the will of Walter Loomis Newberry 
(1804-68). For seven years it was maintained as a general reference library. 
But with the establishment of the John Crerar Library in 1894, the trustees 
of the two institutions arranged to avoid unnecessary duplication and divided 
the field of knowledge between them: the Newberry limiting its collection 
to the humanities; and the Crerar, to the sciences. Fortunately, both libraries 
have adhered to this agreement, and in Chicago the scholars of the Middle 
West have access to two very remarkable reference libraries. 

In accordance with this agreement, the Newberry has devoted itself to the 
fields of history; literature, and language; religion; philosophy, and ethics; 
fine arts (including music); typography; and bibliography. One has only to 
mention the Edward F. Ayer Collection on the American Indian (one of the 
five great collections of material pertaining to American history), the Bona- 
parte Collection on Philology (numbering over eighteen thousand volumes), 
the Thomas Music Library (some seventeen thousand volumes), and the Wing 
Foundation in Typographical History, to signify its success. 

This Handbook is issued to extend the knowledge of the resources of the Newberry 
Library, so that it may be of greater use to the public, and particularly to students in 
special fields of research. Space limitations forbid more than a summary description. 
But it is hoped that information enough is given to convey an accurate and concrete 
idea of the scope and quality of the material which has been assembled, especially to 
those students and readers who have need of such material but have not yet discovered 
the resources of this institution. 


Thus Mr. Utley begins his Foreword to this admirable survey of the contents 
of the library. 

The handbook consists of an historical introduction followed by accounts 
of the general divisions of the library, each written by some specialist well 
acquainted with the collection and its resources. These accounts are not 
signed; but a list of the contributors is given in the Foreword, together with 
the titles of their respective contributions. In the main, these accounts are 
comprehensive and informative and serve well as indicators of the scope of 
their respective fields. 

For the librarian seeking information as to how a great library is systemati- 
cally built up, Dr. Pierce Butler’s account of the development of the English 
literature collection is especially illuminative and worthy of study. 

The Handbook itself should be read by every reference librarian and kept 


at hand for use. 
Gitsert H. Doane 


University or NEBRASKA 
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Union list of services in 35 libraries in Manhattan. Compiled by M. 
Marcaret Kexv. New York: Special Libraries Association, 1934. 
Pp. [iii]+12. $0.35. 

Association membership lists. Compiled by a special committee of the 
Special Libraries Association, Mary E. Jameson, Chairman. New 
York: Special Libraries Association, 1934. Pp. [1]+37+[2]. $0.50. 

The Trade catalog collection: a manual with source lists. By GRANVILLE 
Meixe.t. New York: Special Libraries Association, 1934. Pp. [1] 
+53. $1.00. 

Every large public and university library and many a smaller library, 
especially one including applied science and technology, is perplexed by the 
problems presented by trade catalogs and trade directories. Granted that 
completeness in this field is impossible, what publications are essential and 
how shall they be treated? 

Two of the three pamphlets here listed are attempts to assist in the solu- 
tion of these problems. For the ordinary librarian, Thomas’ register of Ameri- 
can manufacturers has to suffice, with perhaps the addition of Sweet’s cata- 
logs. These reference tools often should be supplemented by works containing 
more detailed information. Miss Meixell, while not attempting to list trade 
catalogs, does give a list of house organs, of condensed catalogs, of the trade 
catalogs which partake of the nature of handbooks, and finally of periodicals 
which include lists of trade catalogs. Furthermore, in her Introduction she 
describes the methods of building up and arranging a collection of such cata- 
logs and emphasizes the importance in a research library of keeping the old 
issues, as well as the new ones. 

The Association membership lists is an excellent companion to The Trade 
catalog collection. These lists are in reality trade directories and often give 
important biographical information, as well as historical data regarding the 
industries concerned. 

In a pamphlet of twelve pages Miss Kehl lists 118 services with a very brief 
descriptive note for each. “Services” are costly, and most libraries can sub- 
scribe for not more than two or three. Their importance has been decidedly 
enhanced during these years of rapidly changing economic and social con- 
ditions. This list is of especial value to the librarians in Greater New York, 
but it will also be of use to any library which is expected to furnish such ma- 
terial and which must know where it can be found. 

The Special Libraries Association has made a distinct contribution to 
library reference tools in publishing these three pamphlets. 

F. L. D. Goopricx 


CoLiece or THE City or New York 
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Trade associations in the United States: a reading and reference list. 
Compiled by Nata.ie Brown. New York: Trade Association Bu- 
reau, Special Libraries Association, 1934. Pp. 25. 


Trade associations in the United States: a finding list of directories. 
Compiled by Natatie Brown. New York: Trade Association 
Bureau, Special Libraries Association, 1934. Pp. 20. 


The Special "Libraries Association has once more found a way to be helpful 
in a field where assistance is needed by issuing the two above publications, 
Natalie Brown, compiler. These two lists were made possible by a grant from 
the Carnegie Corporation of New York, the Association acting in an advisory 
capacity to the Trade Association executives and code authorities. In a fore- 
word to the issues is stated: “In supplying this service a definite need was felt 
for a guide to information in print on trade association problems and for lists 
of trade associations. The pamphlet Trade Associations in the United States: 
a reading and reference list is presented to fill the first need, while the com- 
panion pamphlet Trade Associations in the United States: a finding list of 
directories fills the second.”” Let’s see how they have filled the need. In the 
Reading and reference list we find such topical headings “for the convenient 
use of association executives” as “Organization management,” “Legal status,” 
“NIRA and the Trade Association,” and “Activities”; and grouped under 
the latter, “Arbitration,” “Industrial planning,” “Labor relations,” “‘Stand- 
ardization trade practices,” to name only a few. Material on individual as- 
sociations and proceedings is omitted except when it deals specifically with 
association work. Magazine articles before 1932 are also excluded because 
they are, as the compiler states, “‘adequately covered by the Library of Con- 
gress bibliography on trade associations issued in 1931.” The books listed 
have descriptive notes with prices. 

A Finding list of directories contains a record of recent lists of trade associa- 
tions. The chief sources are the trade journals, naturally. As the compiler 
states “Their number is so great, however, that in this directory only a limited 
number could be included.” The compiler has done a careful piece of work, 
which fact impresses us as we read the entries under the alphabetically ar- 
ranged trades. It is with considerable amusement that we note, included in 
one class, the New York world almanac. Our amusement is not because this 
title is included but because we are willing to wager that, if 95 per cent of the 
reference librarians were asked for associations and societies in the United 
States, they would never think of looking into the World almanac. Yet it is 
an excellent source and should be included. 

We have here two more tools which the Association has made available 
not only to its own member libraries but also to the hundreds of general li- 
braries if their administrators are alert enough to take advantage of the 
opportunity. To the members of the Special Libraries Association this type 
of publication is a part of the working equipment. It is for this reason, per- 
haps, that the Association is held in such high esteem and that it was asked to 


act in such an important project. 
in Pro) RANDALL FRENCH 


Joun Crerar Lisrary 





BOOK NOTES 


Bibliografia de F. Massé Torrents. Professor a l’Escola de Bibliotecaries. By 
Les ALUMNES DE LES Promocions SetTzeENA 1 Disserena. Barcelona: 
Escola de Bibliotecaries de la Generalitat de Catalunya, 1934. Pp. 48. 
This bibliography contains 269 separate items, published between 1880 and 1933 

by Professor Torrents of the faculty of the Barcelona Library School. The titles indi- 

cate the wide interests of the author embracing poetry, travel and bibliography. 

Among his most important contributions are a bibliography of old Catalan poets, an 

edition of Pere Gilbert y Dolmau Planas’ Tractat d’ Astrologia, and a Catalan transla- 

tion of the Decameron. 


Bibliographical notes and queries. Vol. 1, No. 1 (January, 1935). Edited by 
P. H. Muir. London: Elkin Mathews, Ltd. Pp. 12. Annual subscription, 
10s. 6d. 

The first number of this new quarterly sheet, which, as announced in the prospectus, 
will consist entirely of bibliographical questions and answers, contains thirty-seven ques- 
tions. It proposes to provide a forum for bibliophiles for the ventilation of biblio- 
graphical puzzles. Although published by a bookseller, the sheet contains no advertising 
material; and no questions relating to the value of books will be printed. 


Boletin de bibliotecas y bibliografia. Tomo I, Namero I. By Asociacién DE 
Bistiorecarios Y BiptidGRAFos pe EspaXa. Madrid: Imprenta Grafica 
Universal, 1934. Pp. 128. Annual subscription, 15 pesetas. 

The first number of this Bo/etin promises considerable catholicity on the part of its 
editors. It contains articles on the International Federation of Library Associations, 
public libraries, technical processes, printing, and bookbinding. There are also reviews 
and bibliographies. 

Famous literary prizes. By Cuartorre E. Murray. Jamaica, N.Y.: Queens 
Borough Public Library, 1934. Pp. 31. 

A valuable and much-needed little pamphlet which gives in concise form the history 
of the establishment of twelve of the best-known non-competitive literary prizes, such 
as the Prix Femina in France, the Hawthornden Prize in England, and the Pulitzer 
Prize in America. It lists the prize-winners year by year; and, except in the case of 
the Nobel Prize, which is awarded for all of a man’s works, it lists the particular book 
which won the prize. Space is left at the end of each list for the insertion of the winners 


through 1940. 

A Guide to reading in aesthetics and theory of poetry. By Georce N. BELKNap. 
(“Studies in college teaching,” Bulletin No. 5.) Eugene, Ore.: University 
of Oregon, 1934. Pp. 91. $0.50. 


This bibliography, which lists one hundred titles in the field of general aesthetics 
and fifty-five in poetic theory, giving an exposition of the dominant idea of each work 
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listed, is intended as an introduction to the literature of these fields. The books in- 
cluded are those of active, contemporary interest rather than of historical importance, 
and the bibliography makes no pretense of being exhaustive. Periodical literature, 
specialized monographs, studies unavailable in English, and historical works have been 
arbitrarily omitted. 


High school library service in Tennessee Rosenwald demonstration units. By 
Lucite MerriwetHER. (Reprinted from the Peabody journal of education, 
Vol. XII, No. 3.) Nashville, Tenn.: Peabody Library School, 1934. Pp. 
12. $0.15. 


This fourth number of “Peabody contributions to librarianship” deals with the 
qualitative performance of the libraries of the high schools, city and county, of Knox, 
Hamilton, and Shelby counties through the Lawson McGhee, Chattanooga Public, and 
Cossitt libraries. The service of the school libraries in these counties was selected for 
study because of the stimulation of libraries provided through funds from the Julius 
Rosenwald Fund. This study summarizes the concepts of a number of librarians and 
schoolmen as to what constitutes good high-school library service and evaluates the 
performance of the libraries in terms of these qualitative standards. 


The Papers of the Bibliographical Society of America. Vol. XXVIII, Part II. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1934. $2.00. 


The following four articles compose this number of the Papers: “The Relation of 
@ late expedition to St. Augustine with biographical and bibliographical notes on Isaac 
and Edward Kimber,” by Sidney A. Kimber; “Special collections for the study ot his- 
tory and literature in the Southeast,” by Louis R. Wilson and R. B. Downs; “The 
Negro in Early American songsters,” by S. Foster Damon; and “Fleury Mesplet: 
Une Etude sur les commencements de |’imprimerie dans la ville de Montréal,” by 
Aegidius Fauteux. 


Standard catalog for public libraries. 1934 ed. Compiled by Minnie Earr 
Sears, Dorotuy E. Coox, HELEN Grant Cusuina, and Isapet Monro. 
New York: H. W. Wilson, 1934. Pp. xvit+1973. 


This catalog of almost twelve thousand annotated titles covers the entire field of non- 
fictional literature. It has been compiled essentially for the use of the small or medium- 
sized library, but it will unquestionably be of use to a much wider field. Librarians will 
find a wealth of material to aid them in book selection for the library in general as well 
as for specific groups. Compact bibliographical notation and suggested subject-head- 
ings make the entries of particular value to the inexpert cataloger. An author, title, 
subject, and analytical index complete the volume. 





BOOKS RECEIVED 


The following publications have been received at the offices of the 
Library quarterly: 


Administration of placement and unemployment insurance in Germany. By 
Oscar Weicert. New York: Industrial Relations Counselors, 1934. Pp. 
XIV+241. $2.50. 

Chautauqua publications. An historical and bibliographical guide. By AntTHurR 
Evcene Bestor, Jr. (“Smith Memorial Library publication,” No. 1.) 
Chautauqua, N. Y.: Chautauqua Press, 1934. Pp. [4]+67+[2]. $0.10. 

Composers of today. A comprehensive biographical and critical guide to modern 
composers of all nations. Compiled and edited by Davip Ewen. New York: 
H. W. Wilson, 1934. Pp. xiit+314. $4.50. 

Conflicts of policy in the Far East. By Georce H. Brakestee. (“World 
affairs pamphlets,” No. 6.) New York: Foreign Policy Association; Bos- 
ton: World Peace Foundation, 1934. Pp. 56. $0.50. 

Dialect notes. Vol. VI, Part IX. (“Publications of the American Dialect 
Society.”) New Haven: American Dialect Society, 1934. Pp. 417-48. 
Dictionary of American slang. By Maurice H. Westen. New York: Thomas 

Y. Crowell, 1934. Pp. xilit+-543. $2.50. 

An Enquiry into the nature of certain nineteenth century pamphlets. By Joun 
Carter and GraHaM Po.tarp. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1934. 
Pp. xii+400. $6.00. 

The Legal status of church-state relationships in the United States. With special 
reference to the public schools. By Arvin W. Jounson. Minneapolis: Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Press, 1934. Pp. ix+332. $3.00. 

Mobilizing for chaos: the story of the new propaganda. By O. W. Riece.. New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1934. Pp. 231. $2.50. 

Nazis against the world. Selected speeches from world leaders of public opinion. 
New York: Non-Sectarian anti-Nazi League to Champion Human Rights, 
1934. Pp. 134. $0.25. 

A Printer of Shakespeare. The books and times of William Faggard. By 
Epwin Exiotr Wittovcxsy. London: Philip Allan, 1934. Pp. xiv+304. 
215. 

Public documents: their selection, distribution, cataloging, reproduction, and 
preservation. Papers presented at the 1934 Conference of the American 
Library Association. Edited by A. F. Kuniman. Chicago: American 
Library Association, 1935. Pp. 252. $2.25. 
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Régles adoptées dans la Bibliotheque de I’Institut International d’ Agriculture 
pour le catalogage des livres et des périodiques. Rome: Institut Interna- 
tional d’Agriculture, Bibliothéque, 1933. Pp. §5+7+[1]. 

Report of the Commission of Inquiry into national policy in international eco- 
nomic relations. By the Commirree oF Inquiry. Minneapolis: University 
of Minnesota, 1934. Pp. ix+397. $3.00. 

Report of the Queens Borough Public Library for the year ending December 31, 
1929. Jamaica, N.Y.: Queens Borough Public Library, 1930. Pp. 60. 
Rubber periodicals. An annotated list of the periodicals of the rubber industry. 
Compiled by the Rusper Commitree oF THE SpeciAL Lisraries As- 
sociation. New York: Special Libraries Association, 1934. Pp. [2]+7. 

$0.25. 

Twentieth century forces in European fiction. By Acnes CamiLta Hansen, 
Chicago: American L'brary Association, 1934. Pp. 250+[1]. $2.00. 

A Union world catalog of manuscript books. Preliminary studies in method. 
Made under the direction of Ernest Cusine Ricuarpson. Vols. I, II, 
and IV. New York: H. W. Wilson, 1934. 

Where the League of Nations stands today. By Quincy Wricur. (“Day and 
hour series of the University of Minnesota,” No. 9.) Minneapolis: Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Press, 1934. Pp. 25. $0.25. 

You and machines. By Witi1aM F. Ocsurn. Washington, D.C.: American 
Council on Education, 1934. Pp. 55. $0.15. 
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Three New Books on 


Radio in Education 





EDUCATION ON THE AIR, 
1935 
Edited by JoseruHtnE MacLatcuy 
Price, $3.00 


MEASUREMENT IN RADIO 
By F. H. LumMiey 


Price, $3.00 


Broadcasting Foreign-Language 
Lessons 
By F. H. Lumiey 


Price, $1.00 





OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 
COLUMBUS 











Pbilobiblon 


is the only monthly periodical! for librarians, bibli - 
phers and booklovers with special articles on MSS., 
early and modern printing, illustrated books and typog- 
raphy, bibliography and libraries. Subscription rate $4 
for 10 numbers per annum post free. 


at 


“Ordinarily the current numbers of the thousand and 
more periodicals received at the Library of Northwest- 
ern University go at once directly to the open shelves of 
the Periodical Room. But an exception is made in the 
case of the Purtosision. The assistants know that 
I want to see this periodical immediately upon its ar- 
rival and they make a practice of leaving it on my desk 
as soon as it comes. I always find in its pages something 
of professional! as well as personal interest.” —Tuzopore 
Wester Kocn, Librarian, Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Ill. 


“Your excellent bibliographical magazine has proved of 
great interest and assistance to my staff, who consult it 
to keep in touch with the leading figures and events in 
the book-world."—Eanest R. Prrr, Chief Librarian, 
Public Library, Meilourne, Australia. 


All important libraries in Europe and America, Asia 
and Australia are subscribers to the Paitosision 


Specimen number free on application 


** 


HERBERT REICHNER? Publisher 


6, SrroHMAYERGASSE, Vienna, VI. Austria 











TABLES 


—dwelling units by tenure, value, 
monthly rental, etc. 

—families by length of residence, 
size and kind of dwelling, etc. 

—families by color and nativity 

—population by color, nativity, 


Just published 


Never before has census data been made 
available so early after collection 


CENSUS DATA 


sex, and age 
—popolation 15 years of see | for the CITY of CHICAGO 


—population 18 years of age and 
over by color, nativity, sex, etc. 
—vacant dwelling units 


MAPS 


—035 census tracts; 75 communi- 
ties 

—economic status; rental groups 

—percentage of total homes 
owned 

—length of residence—over 5 
years 

—length of residence—under 1 
year 

—vacant dwelling units 

—doubled-up families 

—number of rooms in dwelling 
units 

—negro population 

—educational status 

—marital status 

—increase or decrease 1920-19380; 
1930-1934 

—density 1920; 1930; 1934 


1934 


Edited by CHanLes Newcoms and Ricuarp O. Lane 


Invaluable data for the use of: 

@ organizations and research stu- 
dents interested in public health 
and social welfare 


sociologists 

real estate firms 

investment houses 

industrial concerns interested 
in Chicago as a market for 
commodity distribution 


729 pages, 93’ x 12}”’, $50.00, carriage extra 


The University of Chicago Press 














Announcing two important new books in} 


LIBRARY SCIENCE 


Ready in May a Ready in June 








WHAT MAKES A | THE GOVERNMENT 
BOOK READABLE | OF THE AMERICAN” 
By WILLIAM S. GRAY anp PUBLIC LIBRARY 


BERNICE E. LEARY 
An analysis of the elements of difficulty By 


CARLETON B. JOECKEL 


and of interest in various reading mate- 
rials, with suggestions for proper selec- 
tion of books for adults. Eight chapters 
deal with the following subjects: 

What the Report Is About 

What Is a Readable Book? 

How Well Do Adults Read? 

What Elements Influence the Difficulty 

of Adult Reading Material? 

How Do Adult Reading Materials Differ 

with Respect to Elements of Difficulty? 


What Is the Difficulty of Adult Reading ; ’ 
Béeseial? ciency as such, rather than the practical 


A study of the position of the public li- 
brary in the structure of government in 
the United States. Deals with legal ’ 
forms and types of governmental or- 
ganization of the public library and its 
relation to the city or other political unit 
to which it is attached or which it serves. 
Considers the library primarily as a piece 
of governmental machinery and its effi- 


How to Select Reading Materials for problem of its internal administration. 


Adults A book for students of government as 


How to Prepare Readable Materials well as library administrators. 


About 3790 pages; $4.00; postpaid, $4.15 About 420 pages; $4.00; postpaid, $4.15 





Already published 


AN INTRODUCTION TO LIBRARY SCIENCE 


“.... every librarian certainly will find here a new attitude toward books in general 
and toward knowledge in particular, toward the reader and the student, and toward the 
library as a social institution. A great many things which the librarian comes face to 
face with in his daily routine, matters which he has often wondered about, never fully 
realizing their significance, nor exactly formulating them in his own mind, he will turn 
to in these pages like long-lost friends he never knew well enough.”—New York Times 


118 pages; $1.50; postpaid $1.60 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 














